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3969. [Anon.] The economic and social position 
of the psychologist. Psychol. Exch., 1935, 3, 188-189. 
—Understanding and participation in social issues 
is necessary for the protection of psychologists’ legal 
rights as professional workers as well as for the de- 
velopment of their proper professional relationships 
to the community.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


3970. Bentley, M. A remark on the new forms of 
the synchronous chronoscope. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1935, 47, 322.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3971. Boring, E. G. Georg Elias Miiller; 1850- 
1934. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 344-348.—A brief 
resume of Miiller’s early training (mainly in his own 
words) and an appreciation of his influence upon 
psychology.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3972. Boring, E. G., Langfeld, H. S., & Weld, H. P. 
Psychology. New York: Wiley, 1935. Pp. xviii + 
555. $2.75.—An elementary text. The chapter head- 
ings and respective authors are: the nature of psy- 
chology; the response mechanism (Carmichael); 
psychological measurement (D. W. Chapman); vision 
(Purdy); audition (Wever); taste and smell (Zigler); 
somesthesis (Dallenbach); intensity (Boring); the 
perception of spatial relations (W. Brown); temporal 
perception (Tinker); the perception of movement 
(DeSilva); perceiving (Feldman and Weld); learning 
(McGeoch); imagery (Bray); pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness (Beebe-Center); emotion (Landis); 
action (Langfeld); thought (G. Humphrey); per- 
sonality (Katz).—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3973. Brown, C. W., Ghiselli, E. E., & Henry, 
F. M. A reliable multiple-unit inclined plane dis- 
crimination box for use with seeing rats. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1935, 19, 207-214.—A six-unit inclined-plane 
apparatus is described. It is pointed out that the 
apparatus is readily mastered, that it is sufficiently 
reliable for the measurement of individual differences 
(ry = .97), that it is equally useful for work with blind 
and seeing animals, that performance can easily be 
scored, that it can be used to test discrimination of 
steepness as well as upward slope, that a change from 
one pattern to another can be effected within four 
minutes, that changes in the inclination of the alleys 
can be made in a short time, and that the multiple- 
unit factor reduces the number of times that the 
animal needs to be handled.— N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

3974. Burrow, T. Behavior mechanisms and their 
phylo-pathology. Psychoanal. Rev., 1935, 22, 169-181. 
—The author points out a more comprehensive ap- 
proach to the study of the reactions of the organism 
than is permitted through man’s habitual projective 
approach to them, studying under objective conditions 


his own total reactions to stimuli which constantly 
occur socially among his laboratory group. He finds 
a close relationship of his methods to Adolph Meyer's 
integration of the personality as a whole, and the 
closest parallel is to be found with the principles 
formulated by Coghill with -relation to neuro- 
embryological behavior. The author finds that man as 
a phylum has learned to react to an endless number of 
word-conditioning stimuli and has a complex system 
of exchange of symbols, called here the partitive or 
selective function of the symbol-forming mechanism 
as contrasted with the function of the organism as a 
whole. Responses to heat, cold, balance and locomo- 
tion are unconditioned responses of the total mechan- 
ism and these are recognized as having priority. 
There is pointed out a tendency of symbolic or semi- 
otic reaction pattern to overlap the organism’s total 
pattern, and the term semiopathic is used here. The 
author and his colleagues have concentrated on in- 
vestigation of the imbalance of internal tensions 
belonging to the two differentiated systems of re- 
sponse, the total systemic reaction and the partial 
symbolic. Their attention has been directed toward 
an inner physiological discrepancy of function rather 
than to discrepancies and conflict in the field of 
external images or ideas. The need now appears to 
lie in the direction of combining the exteroceptive 
data from psychology, psychiatry and psychoanalysis 
and the total behavior reaction as pointed out by the 
animal experimenter, by means of man’s direct grasp 
of the problem of his own behavior.—L. S. Selling 
(Wayne). 

3975. Carnap, R. The rejection of metaphysics. 
Psyche, Lond., 1934, 14, 100-111.—It is the function 
of logical syntax to show an exact method of phi- 
losophy. First there must be verification of connected 
hypotheses, which will involve finding reasons for 
their truth or falsity. This is a logical analysis, which 
has as its final task the establishment of an analysis 
of all knowledge. This method cannot be applied to 
metaphysics, for the properties of metaphysics are 
by their nature unverifiable; they start out by being 
said to be independent of experience. How is it with 
reality? This likewise is rejected as incapable of 
verification. So also may we speak of idealism and 
unreality. The propositions of normative ethics we 
assign to the realm of metaphysics. Finally, as to 
metaphysics in all its forms, since those propositions 
are not verifiable they must be rejected. Though we 
may still feel that propositions in a metaphysical book 
have an effect on the reader, the author claims that 
even so they have no sense—they give the illusion of 
knowledge without giving any knowledge. As to 
psychology, it must likewise be eliminated from the 
fold of philosophy. ‘‘Only in our time has the um- 
bilical cord between philosophy and psychology been 
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cut.”” Psychological questions can be answered only 
by experience, not by philosophy. The only task of 
philosophy is logical analysis, and this is to give 
positive reason in answer to propositions of philoso- 
phical character, and to demonstrate formulation of 
the results of logical analysis.—T7. R. Garth (Denver). 
3976. Chastaing, M. Introduction a l’étude de la 
compréhension d’autrui. (Introduction to the study 
of an understanding of others.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1935, 32, 49-82.—This problem is funda- 
mentally significant in every phase of human expe- 
rience. The theory of immanence is considered from 
standpoint and Price’s theory of ‘“‘sub- 

istreated. To account for the fundamental 


Berkeley's 


sumption’ 


unity of perceived objects it is easy to make the 
transition from a theory of analogy to one of Ein 
fiuhlung or sympathetic projection. Lipps is wrong in 


identif, ing this latter as a form of esthetic sympathy. 


Baldwin maintains that a child’s experience passes 
through three phases, objective, subjective and ejec- 
tive. The author reverses Scheler’s view that im- 
manence is found within transcendence. Experi- 

ental investigations of the facial expression of 
emotions emphasize the importance of the roles 
of suggestion and imagination. The experience on 


vhich a judgment is passed is not really perceived but 
s merely a reconstruction of personal and social 
predilections. A knowledge of another’s personality 
may be obtained through recognizing and interpreting 

tain conventional reflex and voluntary signs and 
ther so-called natural ones.—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
Harvard 


3977. Crider, B. A criticism of Lund’s and Cuff’s 
apparatus and tests of ocular dominance. Amer. J. 


nol., 1935, 47, 317-319.—D. E. Johannsen 
Skidmore 
3978 Dallenbach, K. M. The Cornell A.C. chron- 
oscope 1 mer Psychol., 1935, 47, 319-322.— 
Description of a dification of Max’s chronoscope 
which ikes it ipplicable for use in elementary 
laboratories D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore 
3979 pr ery K.M. The New Haven meeting 
of the Society of Experimental Psychologists. Amer. 
' tol., 1935, 47, 344.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
3980. DeSilva, H. R. A timer for vocal reactions 


Amer. J. 


Johannsen 


with thyratron tubes and microphones. 
1935, 47, 315-317.—D. E. 


An apparatus for restraining 
lesser primates. Amer. J. 
312-315.—D. E. Johannsen 


3981. Foley, J. P. 
monkeys and other 
Pp 7., 1935, 47, 
(Skidm 

3982. Forbes, M. L. H. An arrangement of type 
for a ten-key typewriter. J. genet. Psychol., 1935, 46, 
230-231.—A description with illustrations.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

3983. Forbes, M. L. H. An arrangement of alpha- 
bet-insets. / Psychol., 1935, 46, 232-—233.—A 
J. F. Dashiell (North 


genet. 


description with illustrations. 
Carolina) 
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Contributi del labora- 


3984. Gemelli, A. [Ed. 7} 


torio di psicologia dell’Universita Cattolica del 
Sacro Cuore. Publi. Univ. catiol. Sacro Cuore, 1935, 
8. Pp. 194.—In this volume are combined studies 


previously published in Nos. 3-4 of Vol. 12, Arch. 
ttal. Psicol.: A. Galli, Total perception of form by the 
fovea in twilight; A. Galli, Observations on the 
reproduction of profiles with various meanings; A. 
Gemelli and G. Pastori, Electro-acustic method in the 
study of language; and A. Gemelli, Exercise and 
learning.—R. Calabrest (Rome). 

3985. Gentry, G. Broad’s sensum theory and the 
problem of the sensible substratum. Monist, 1935, 
45, 131-149.—T he author states and criticizes Broad's 
theory on the ground that a mysterious private space- 
time is assumed as the result of three irreconcilable 
premises of the sensum theory, viz., (1) the dichotomy 
of the sensible and the physical, (2) the revolt against 
mentalism, and (3) Broad’s particular account of 
the genesis of sense data. Gentry raises many rele- 
vant questions concerning the metaphysical status 
of the physical substratum as well as the logic in- 
volved in Broad’s theoretical constructions.—C. M. 
Diserens (Cincinnati). 

3986. Gurevich, K. M. Opisanie apparata Tol- 
chinskovo dla issledovania motoriki. (Description of 
the Tolchinski apparatus for testing motor activity. ) 
Bull. Leningr. Inst. Org. Prot. Labor, 1932, No. 9-10, 
39-43.—The apparatus and methods for recording 
results, instructions for administering, and test and 
record forms are described in detail with the help of 
illustrations.—L. S. Maeth (New York City). 

3987. Harms, E. Die Hauptpunkte des Auton- 
omieproblems. (The essentials of the problem of 
autonomy.) Z. Psychol., 1934, 132, 371-387.—It is 
contended that psychology can be transformed into , 
an autonomous science, i.e., a science possessing its 
own field of phenomena, its own terminology and its 
own principles of explanation. The implications of 
such a system for the study of typical psychological 
problems are discussed. The point of view is in 
general that of Miiller-Freienfels—R. B. MacLeod 
(Swarthmore). 

3988. Henley, E. H. The psychologist in private 
practice. Psychol. Exch., 1935, 3, 218-219.—Advice 
of a general character for the beginner.—J. F. Dashtell 
North Carolina). 

3989. Hocart, A. M. The role of consciousness in 
evolution. Psyche, Lond., 1934, 14, 160—-164.—If we 
can regard man as a mere machine, why bring in 
consciousness? But consciousness, it is known, always 
accompanies intelligent action. It is the novel situa- 
tion which calls it forth, and by consciousness we 
become adapted to the new situation. In some 
situations more and more continuous consciousness is 
required than in others. It is possible that in racial 
development consciousness has ever been the ‘‘spear 
head of evolution’ running before all automatic 
process. It is true of the individual.—T7. R. Garth 
(Denver). 

3990. Kinnaird, L. B., & Nichols, M. W. A bib- 
liography of articles in psychology: Nosotros. Vol- 
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umes I-LXXVI. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 237-242.— 
Nosotros is a monthly review in Argentina, containing 
not only literary but scholarly articles in the social 
sciences and the humanities. The present contribu- 
tion furnishes a list of all psychological articles up to 
October, 1932, arranged alphabetically by authors, 
and followed by brief notes.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 


3991. Koffka, K. Principles of Gestalt psychology. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1935. Pp. 720. $6.00.— 
Koffka presents an extensive and comprehensive dis- 
cussion of large numbers of fundamental psychological 
problems, viewed from the Gestalt point of view, 
classified under the following headings: the nature of 
psychology; behavior and its field; the environmental 
field; action; memory; learning and other memory 
functions; and society and personality. Psychology 
is defined as a study of behavior. This behavior, 
which may be either molar or molecular, takes place 
in an environment which may be viewed as geo- 
graphical or behavioral. The behavioral environment 
is placed between the stimulus and the response much 
as were the older concepts of phenomenal experience 
and conscious#ess. The behavioral environment is 
the geographical environment from the subject’s 
point of view. In this environment, and regulated 
by it, real behavior occurs, to be partly revealed to the 
subject as phenomenal behavior. The task of psy- 
chology, ‘‘the study of behavior in its causal connec- 
tion with the psychophysical field,’’ involves the use 
also of the concepts of isomorphism, the ego, memory 
traces, and ‘‘fields.’"” The final goal reached is non- 
positivistic.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

3992. Kranefeldt, W. M. Psychologie als Wissen 
von den Gegensdtzen in der Seele. (Psychology as 
knowledge of the antitheses in the soul.) Zbl. Psy- 
chotherap., 1935, 8, 8-20.—The chief psychological 
problem is the assimilation of the unconscious through 
the conscious. The soul has become ‘‘the uncon- 
scious’’ because of the conscious character of our 
culture. Our psychologies (Freud, Adler and Klages), 
which are merely reflex phenomena of our culture, 
recognize but do not bridge this gap. They stick in 
the conflicts of antitheses because they assign them 
fixed content and see only unhappinessin them. Only 
Jung has grasped that the fruitfulness of life lies in 
the principle of antitheses and that unity is achieved 
only by yielding to them. The unhappiness lies in 
helpless struggle against the fate of the soul, which is 
to split on them and thereby create a higher integra- 
tion. Until we have confidence in this indestructible 
integrating power as the guiding principle of life, we 
can have no real knowledge of the soul. As in general 
we do not have this experience, our psychology is 
correspondingly superficial and one-sided.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 


3993. Kushinikov, A. A. Pribor dla ispitania 
mishechno-sustavnovo razlichenia pri davlenii, trenii 
i vrashchenii. (Apparatus for testing muscular- 
articulation differentiation in pressure, friction and 
rotation.) Bull. Leningr. Inst. Org. Prot. Labor, 
1932, No. 9-10, 44~-45.—The author has evolved an 
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apparatus for measuring muscular activities. There 
is a detailed description of the equipment and methods 
for its use are given.— L. S. Maeth (New York City). 

3994. Lane, A. C. Eutopotropism. Scientia, 
Bologna, 1935, 57, 279-284.—Eutopotropism is a 
tropism toward the environment for which one is 
best fitted by preadapted variations. Such behavior 
is what we call intelligent, while other tropisms often 
are lethal and do not suggest intelligence. Attention 
has been called to preadaptation by Cuenot and 
Davenport, and by Macfarlane in his law of pro- 
environment. Sexual selection will lead to survival 
only if the ideals of taste are eutopotropic. While 
there are illustrations in animals fitted for cave life 
that physically can emerge, but do not choose to, 
especial attention is paid to man, who, as the Hima- 
layas rose, was faced by the alternatives: migrate, 
modify or go to the morgue. The best adapted and 
more intelligent modified their habits from those of 
forest dwellers, while others migrated with the forests 
toward the tropics, and others died. To survive there 
must be a concurrence of a preadaptation to an 
environment open to an organism and a taste for it. 
That form of society which will be most likely to 
survive which is most eutopotropic, i.e. which has 
the intelligence and the will to find for each man that 
place for which he is best fitted.— A. C. Lane. 

3995. Lewin, K. A dynamic theory of personality. 
(Trans. by D. K. Adams & K. E. Zener.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1935. Pp. ix + 286. $3.00.—A series 
of reprints of the papers most fundamental to the 
author’s systematic viewpoint, including: The Con 
flict between Aristotelian and Galileian Modes of 
Thought in Contemporary Psychology (J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1931); On the Structure of the Mind (from 
Vorsatz, Wille und Bediirfnis); Environmental Forces 
in Child Behavior and Development ( Handbook of 
Child Psychology, 1933); The Psychological Situations 
of Reward and Punishment (Shr. Psychol. Pedag.); 
Education for Reality ( Neue Erztehung, 1931); Sub 
stitute Activity and Substitute Value; A Dynami 
Theory of the Feeble-Minded; Survey of the Experi 
mental Investigations (summary of Untersuchungen 
zur Handlungs- und Affektpsychologie). Author and 
subject indexes.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3996. Loevenstein, T. Diviziunile psihologiei. 
(Divisions of psychology.) An. Psthol., 1934, 1, 
128-129.—The tendency toward specialization and 
separation of psychology into many fields of research 
is too strong. There is need of more collaboration 
between these various fields; otherwise the unity of 
psychology will be lost.—N. Margineanu (Cluj, 
Rumania). 

3997. Luria, A. R. Professor L. S. Vygotsky 
(1896-1934). J. genet. Psychol., 1935, 46, 224—226.- 
A biographical note emphasizing Vygotsky’s work in 
child development and pedology.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

3998. McGregor, D. Scientific measurement and 
psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1935, 42, 246-266.—The 
recent examination by theoretical physicists of the 
basis and validity of scientific measurement has led 
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to conclusions of vital interest to psychologists. The 
operational principle formulated by Bridgman—that 
an entity is adequately defined only in terms of the 
specific operations involved in its observation—is 
fundamental for measurement. It removes the dis- 
tinction between physical and psychological measure- 
ment and leaves the psychologist unhampered by the 
implications of a unique method such as was implied 
in the old Cartesian mind-body dualism. Observa- 
tion, and its operational tool, discrimination, are the 
fundamental factors in all scientific measurement.— 
A.G. Bill (Chicago ) 

3999. Meltzer, H. The psychologist in private 
practice. Psychol. Exch., 1935, 3, 182-—185.—A brief 
presentation of many types of cases leads to the 
suggestion of certain principles to be borne in mind 
F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


Les mathématiques et le 


by the practitioner J 


4000. Meyerson, E. 


divers. (Mathematics and disparity.) Rev. phil., 
1934, 59, 321-334 VU. H. Ptéron (Sorbonne). 
4001. Pastore, A. Sulla intuizione logica secondo 


(Logical intuition ac- 


la logica del potenziamento. 
Arch. Fil., 1934, 


cording to the logic of potentiality. ) 


No. 2, 141-160.—R. Calabresit (Rome). 

1002. Petzell, A., Aspelin, G., & Marc-Wogan, K- 
Eds. ] Theoria. Tidskrift for filosofi och psykologi- 
(Theoria. Journal of philosophy and psychology.) 


Vol. 1, No. 1, 1935.—This first number of a new 
Scandinavian periodical, 82 pages in length, contains 
contributions by E. Westermarck, A. Hagerstrém, 
V. Kuhrs, and others. The last 11 pages are given 
»ver to reviews of recent mainly psychological litera- 
ture M. L. Re Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research 


ymert 


4003. Potts, J. Know thyself: a study in mental 
qualities. Philadelphia: Dorrance, 1935. Pp. 267. 
$3.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4004. Reiser, O. L. Consciousness as a new di- 
mension. Psyche, Lond., 1934, 14, 165-176.—For 
every neural pattern above the sub-cortical, there is a 
conscious pattern, and cerebral action currents exist 
by virtue of a difference in potential. Every element 
gets its character from the relation it bears to other 
elements of the Gestalt. In its last analysis this view 
supports the notion that man is one of the microcosms 
that start with atoms and end with stars. It also 
implies emergent evolution. It is limited, of course, 
by our limited knowledge. The term emergence is a 
name for our ignorance of what is to be revealed later. 

T. R. Garth (Denver). 

4005. Schilder, P. Space, time and perception. 
Psyche, Lond., 1934, 14, 124—138.—Psyche, body, and 
world are fundamentals of existence. Psycho-physical 
problems of space and time areinseparable. The close 


intimacy between the object and an action is apparent, 
for the motor element in perception is indisputable. 
This is true of imagination. The primitive world is a 
world of action. An object does not concern one sense 
alone but all the senses, and a knowledge of the object 
comes of experiencing it. 


Human beings live in the 
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world in which they act, so there is a connection be- 
tween object and interaction.—T. R. Garth (Denver). 

4006. Spranger, E. Idees fonamentals de la 
psicologia com a cieficia del’esperit. (Basic principles 
of psychology as a spiritual science.) Rev. Pstcol. 
Pedag., 1934, 2, 125-138.—A Catalan translation of 
an address at the Educational Seminar in October, 
1933.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

4007. Stevens, S. S. The operational basis of 
psychology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 323-—330.— 
A theoretical discussion of what is wrong with psy- 
chology, and an emphasis upon the need for precise 
definition of terms in order to end the revolutions in 
the field.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

4008. Tajani, F. La macchina ela vita. (Machine 
and life.) Rome: Albrighi, Segati, 1934. Pp. 380.— 
In a volume, divided into 45 articles, the author de- 
scribes the connection between the development of 
technique and everyday life. Although each of these 
articles can be read separately, all show a single 
character, consisting in the fact that the author always 
kept in mind the human and social sides of the ques- 
tion, which does not appear to him as dry and abstract 
as it is sometimes thought to be.*G. M. Hirsch 
(Rome). 

4009. Townsend, H. G. Some sources and early 
meanings of American pragmatism as reflected in 
Volume V of the collected papers of Charles Sanders 
Peirce. J. Phil., 1935, 32, 175-181.—This volume 
throws new light on Peirce’s own interpretation of 
the ideas from which pragmatism grew. The essay 
on How to Make Our Ideas Clear contains the much 
misunderstood dictum about considering the effects. 
[The context shows that the phrase “practical bear- 
ings’’ refers tointellectual purportonly. The Fixation 
of Belief confirms this interpretation. Here he con- 
siders four methods and accepts the scientific. Sci- 
entific method, he asserts, is based on the hypothesis 
that there are real things whose characters are 
independent of our opinions about them. The claim 
that pragmatism is not a metaphysics is not consistent 
with this conviction, without which the interpretation 
of the given and the creation of order systems would 
be meaningless. Peirce’s theory of signs elaborates 
the functional relation between signs and the natural 
order in which the psyche functions. The difficult 
problem of the relation of logic, ethics, and esthetics 
leads him to the view that esthetics is the basic 
normative science. In this he leans heavily on Kant's 
Critique of Judgment.—E. T. Mitchell (Cincinnati). 

4010. Vélgyesi, F. Psychische Gradualitét und 
Progressive Cerebration. (Psychic gradation and 
progressive cerebration.) Zbi. Psychotherap., 1935, 8, 
20-41.—The interpretation of psychic problems must 
be based on the phylogenesis and ontogenesis of the 
nervous system and the conceptions of progressive 
cerebration and decerebration. Vélgyesi develops 
this thesis particularly in connection with his vaso- 
motor reversible decerebration theory of hypnosis, 
according to which there is no absolute waking state, 
but only gradations through partial sleep, sleep, and 
death. Nerve stimulation, hypnosis and conscious 




















SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


persuasion differ from one another only in that the 
first affects only the spinal cord and the integration 
centers of the palaencephalon. Suggestion is in 
immediate contact with the instinct-world of the 
subcortical nuclei, while rational procedures work on 
the neopallium of the frontal lobes. The biological 
scale of hypnosis extends downward from attention, 
which induces a partial sleep of conflicting centers, 
to the vital centers of the medulla, the exclusion of 
which causes an irreversible hypnosis—death. The 
hypnotizer takes over the role of the subject’s highest 
neopallic centers and can thus influence the sub- 
cortical centers, which in the normal waking state the 
subject's neopallium excludes from hetero-suggestion. 
This theory throws new light on the body-mind 
problem, with fresh philosophic and therapeutic 
applications.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


[See also abstracts 4019, 4041, 4140, 4317, 4318. | 


SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


4011. Bartley, S. H. Relation of entoptic stray 
light to flicker and the perception of movement. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1935, 32, 1180—-1181.— 
Two tests were made to determine whether flicker in 
the field surrounding a test-object is due to neural 
interaction between stimulated and non-stimulated 
regions of the retina or to entoptic stray light. ‘Using 
monocular vision and locating the image of the test- 
object on the ‘blind spot’ where no neural interaction 
can take place, field flicker was not abolished. . . 
When 2 test-objects equal in all respects are alter- 
nately presented on 2 different parts of the visual 
field, the first disappearing as the second appears, 
thus keeping the stray light constant, field flicker is 
abolished, demonstrating its dependence on inter- 
mittent illumination.”’ Relations between critical 
flicker frequencies of test-object and field are reported 
under a variety of conditions. With slow flicker, 
gamma movement is observed in both test-object and 
surrounding field.— H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


4012. Belonsoschkin, B. Ueber die Kaltrezeptoren 
der Haut. (On the cutaneous receptors of cold.) Z. 
Biol., 1933, 93, 487-489.—The author made a 
histological examination of the nerve endings in the 
nipple of a woman in whom sensory exploration had 
been made, and who later underwent an ablation of 
the breast (carcinoma). The author found numerous 
corpuscles of Krause in a region without points of 
warmth and possessing points of cold. He sees in this 
a proof of the validity of the attribution by Von Frey 
of the role of receptors of cold to the corpuscles of 
Krause.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4013. Beyer,K. Die Sinnerfiillung optischer Kom- 
plexe bei normalen Kindern und Jugendlichen. (The 
filling in of meaning in visual complexes by normal 
children and adolescents.) Weida i. Thiir.: Thomas 
& Hubert, 1933. Pp. 48.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4014. Clark, B. The importance of the correction 
of ocular defects in a remedial reading program. 
Results of recent research. Amer. J. Opiom., 1935, 
12, 169-175.—A summary of current literature on 
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the relation of eye defects to reading disability.— 
R. J. Bettel, Jr. (Clark). 

4015. Cohen, H. An additional component of the 
convergence-accommodation reflex. Brit. J. Oph- 
thal., 1935, 19, 267.—‘‘Hitherto, the convergence- 
accommodation reflex has been described as possessing 
two clinically observable components, (1) convergence 
of the eyes, due to the action of the internal recti, and 
(2) contraction of the pupil. Observation shows that 
a third component must be added, namely, (3) relaxa- 
tion of the levator palpebrae superioris with conse- 
quent lowering of the upper eyelid. The loss of this 
third component of the reflex is one of the earliest 
ocular signs in chronic encephalitic Parkinsonism 
and hyperthyroidism.’’—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 

4016. Crook, M. N., & Crook, H. Adaptation to 
cutaneous pressure. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 
301-308.—The problem was to invéstigate the rela- 
tionship between the intensity of stimulation and time 
for complete adaptation in the cutaneous field. A 
series of weights, .1, .3, .6, 1.0, 1.5, 2.5, 5.0, 10, 25, 
50, 100, and 200 grams, was used on the volar surface 
of the forearm. The shape of the curves obtained 
when the time required for adaptation is plotted on 
the ordinate and the stimulus weight in grams on the 
abscissa is complex, though in general it shows a 
negative acceleration through the early part of the 
range, with a suggestion of a sigmoid trend. No 
theory to explain the complexity of the curves is 
advanced.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4017. De Laet, M. Les réactions de la douleur. 
(Pain reactions.) Bull. Acad. Méd. Belg., 1933, 
601-619.—The author points out that all the well 
known reactions to pain stimuli (stopping of gastric 
juice secretion, acceleration of the heart, rise of 
arterial pressure, adrenalinemia and glycemia) can 
be obtained equally well with a psychic stimulus, 
such as fear or anger; they are not, therefore, specific 
to pain. In 42 cases of tooth extraction without 
anesthesia, a lowering of urinary pH was found in 
28 cases; in these 28 cases the pain was prolonged and 
intense. A study was also made of anesthetized 
patients; the lowering of pH was never observed 
when pain was absent. In surgical operations under 
narcosis, when emotional manifestation is impossible, 
urinary acidosis is nearly constant; in emotional 
phenomena, on the other hand, alkalosis is nearly 
always the rule. In the acido-basic equilibrium, 
psychic emotional activity has a role antagonistic to 
that of sub-cortical activity, and the lowering of 
urinary pH constitutes a specific sign of actual pain, 
independent of any affective manifestation.—-(Cour- 
tesy Année psychol.) 

4018. Dussik, K. T., & Kauders, O. Untersuch- 
ungen zu einer neuen Methodik der Geruchs- und 
Geschmackspriifung. (Researches on a new method 
of testing odor and taste.) Wien. klin. Wschr., 1933, 
46, 745—747.—The authors studied the sense of taste 
and smell in people who had cerebral tumors. After 
intravenous injection of a camphor preparation 
(‘‘camphaquin’’), the subjects reported an intense 
odor followed by a gustatory excitation no less active. 
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They indicated whether they sensed the odor on both 
sides of the nose, or on one side only. It was found 
that the sense of odor is absent on the affected side.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4019. Edgell, B. Sense perception. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1935, 25, 470-484.—The author proposes to 
consider answers which have been given to the ques- 
tions: ‘‘What is the nature of sensations?”’, i.e. whether 
they are mental or non-mental; and ‘‘Is our perceptual 
awareness of a world of material things inferential 
or is it direct knowledge?”’ She considers, with some 
criticisms, the views that sensations are lived expe- 
riences (Spearman), that they are objects of intuitive 
knowledge (H. H. Price), and that they are immediate 
experience (Stout). She inclines to the last of these 
three views, but thinks that it demands a more 
adequate theory of the causation of sensory events 
than it has as yet received.—F. C. Bartlett (Cam- 
bridge, England). 

4020. Engelking, E. Farbenblindheit und Farben- 
sinn: Grundfragen ihrer Beurteilung. (Achroma- 
topsia and the chromatic sense; basic questions for 
their examination.) Minch. med. Wschr., 1933, 80, 
1358-1388.—Summary of the principal ideas and facts 
on the psychology and physiology of colors. There 
is also an enumeration of the different forms of 
achromatopsia and the theories concerning them.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4021. Firgau, H. J. Experimentelle Untersuch- 
ungen itiber die Flimmergrenze. (Experimental 
investigations on the flicker threshold.) Untersuch. 
Psychol. Phil., 1934, 8, No. 1. Pp. 60.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


4022. Fowler, E. P. The effect of severe illness 
upon the hearing. Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1934, 
43, 387-400.—Patients having arteriosclerosis are 


likely to show a loss of auditory acuity, especially in 
the higher frequencies. The etiology is judged to be 
similar for both ears, since graphs constructed from 
audiometric tests were similar for both ears in 90% 
of 167 pairs of ears examined.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo 
Foundation). 

4023. Gage, F. H. The variation of the uniaural 
differential threshold with simultaneous stimulation 
of the other ear by tones of the same frequency. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1935, 25, 458-464.—The effect upon 
the differential threshold for sound in one ear produced 
by stimulating the other ear simultaneously was 
determined for different intensities at the latter. The 
threshold was determined by the flicker method. 
When the intensity at the second ear was less than 
that at the first, the threshold of the first was scarcely 
affected; when the former intensity was equal to the 
latter, the threshold was somewhat increased; when 
the former intensity was greater than the latter, the 
threshold was considerably increased, the maximum 
effect occurring with an intensity difference of 15-20 
decibels between the two sounds.—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 

4024. Galli, A. Percezione totalizzatrice della 
centrale nella luce 
(Integrating perception of form by 


forma attraverso alla fovea 
crepuscolare. 
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the fovea centrale in the twilight.) Arch. ital. Pstcol., 
1934, 12, 137-164.—The author describes his experi- 
ments showing under what conditions the fusion of 
the figure and its background takes place. These 
conditions are as follows: (1) the figure must not be 
too clear or too dim, that is, its brightness must not 
impose itself upon or contrast with that of the back- 
ground; (2) if a background with ornaments is used, 
the ornamental designs must be such as not to impose 
themselves in their entirety upon the observer, but 
only in their parts; (3) the best distance for bringing 
about the fusion of the figure with its background is 
to be determined in relation to the intensity of the 
illumination and to the subject’s visual acuity; 
(4) the fusion process shows three distinct phases: 
(a) the figure attenuates its characteristics and loses 
its perceptual objectivity; (b) the figure, while still 
being perceived, becomes dim and transparent so as 
to permit the subjective integration of the background 
elements; (c) the fusion of the figure with its back- 
ground takes place more or less according to the 
dominance of the background.—R. E. Schwarz 
(V. A. Facility, Northampton, Mass.) 


4025. Galli, A. Osservazioni sulla riproduzione di 
profili a pid significati. (Remarks on the reproduction 
of figures with many meanings.) Arch. ital. Psicol., 
1934, 12, 165-240.—The author describes his experi- 
ments on the reproduction of figures and profiles 
perceived by the subject either by visual perception 
or by tactual-kinesthetic perception. He studied the 
relation between reproduction and perception, and 
found no difference in the accuracy of reproduction 
when the perception was visual or tactual. In every 
reproduction are reflected the subject’s tendencies, 
which can be reduced to two main tendencies: 
(1) with figures that offer no meaning to the subjects, 
the reproductions omit certain details, exaggerate 
others, and introduce extraneous elements; (2) with 
subjects who see meaning in the figures, the reproduc- 
tions are in accord with the given meaning. There 
was a wide gap between perceptual and reproductive 
ability. —R. E. Schwarz (V. A. Facility, Northampton, 
Mass. ) 


4026. Gehlert, G. Beitrag zum Tasterkennen in 
der Mundhdhle. (Contribution on touch recognition 
in the mouth.) Z. Béol., 1933, 93. Pp. 11.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


4027. Hausmann, T. Neue und endgiiltige Belege 
fiir das Vorhandensein einer tiefen Empfindung. 
(New and decisive proofs of the existence of a deep 
sensation.) Z. Biol., 1933, 94, 264-280.—In experi- 
ments on anesthesia by electrosmosis on a large surface 
(to eliminate the objection of the diffusion of stimula- 
tion), the author found that after superficial anes- 
thesia to all the touch sensations, pressure was still 
felt on the finger (especially the soft part), on the 
forearm (with perception of pressure by the muscles), 
and on the abdominal wall. When anesthesia was 
extended far enough, the deep sensitivity on the finger 
disappeared after 1% to 2 hours. It is evident, then, 
that other tissues besides the skin have tactile sen- 
sitivity.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 
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4028. Heymans, C., & Bouckaert, J. J. Dissocia- 
tion des deux sensibilités réflexogénes de la bifurca- 
tion carotidienne: sensibilité chemique et sensibilité 
ala pression. (Dissociation of the two reflexogenous 
sensitivities of carotid bifurcation: the chemical 
sensitivity and the sensitivity to pressure.) C. R. 
Soc. Biol., Paris, 1933, 112, 1240-1243.—Functional 
elimination of the glomus alone was obtained by 
experimental embolism (using lycopodium powder). 
A reflex hyperpnea by chemical action (after sodium 
sulphide injection) was no longer obtained, and the 
sensitivity to pressure was abolished.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4029. Jachesky, L., & Foradori, A. Audicion 
coloreada. (Colored audition.) Rev. Criminol., B. 
Aires, 1933, 20, 696-702.—Presentation of two cases 
of colored audition. The first is a young boy of 16, 
blind since 10, for whom vowels are bright and con- 
sonants dark, who has no colors for syllables but has 
colors for pronouns, numbers, musical notes and 
certain words designating objects, and who has color 
impressions when listening to music. The second is a 
student who first lost the sight of his left eye and then, 
after 5 years, the sight of his right eye; in him nearly 
all the letters evoke colors, as do syllables, symbols 
and musical notes.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4030. Joél, W. On the tactile perception of vibra- 
tion frequencies. Psychol. Rev., 1935, 42, 267—273.— 
The experience produced by a vibrating body in 
contact with the skin is usually called vibratory 
sensation and is assumed to be a function of amplitude 
and frequency. But amplitude is not the stimulus 
correlate of tactile intensity when vibrations vary in 
frequency. The experience of intensity depends on 
frequency, amplitude and energy of the vibration. 
Therefore in studies where success in training to dis- 
criminate ‘‘frequency’’ by touch has been claimed, 
the results must have been due to a correlation be- 
tween the verbal response and the total stimulus 
pattern of vibration.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


4031. Katz, D. The world of colour. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1935. Pp. xvi + 300. 15/-.—This 
book is a translation by R. B. MacLeod and C. W. 
Fox of the second edition (1930) of Der Aufbau der 
Farbwelt; it has been somewhat abridged by the 
author. It begins with the phenomenal differentia- 
tion of the modes of appearance ( Erscheinungsweise) 
of colors, into “‘surface colors’’—definitely localized 
in the surface of objects; “film colors’’—vague and 
indefinitely localized like the color of the sky; 
transparent and voluminous colors; luster, and glow. 
Characteristic object colors, the “‘genuine colors’ of 
objects, are constituted by their surface colors seen 
under moderate daylight illumination, when the 
micro-structure of the surface is fully displayed. But 
all these modes of appearance can be reduced to that 
of film color by viewing them through the aperture 
in a reduction screen. The phenomenon of color 
constancy, which is dependent upon the differentiation 
of object color from the effects of the general illumina- 
tion, is thus destroyed by reduction. Thus by varying 
the relative amount of illumination, a light gray sur- 
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face may under reduction be made to appear of the 
same brightness as a dark gray one; but when the 
reduction screen is removed, the former will appear 
light gray in color quality, but of less ‘‘pronounced- 
ness” (Ausgeprdghett) and less illuminated than the 
other surface, which appears dark gray in color 
quality. The general illumination of the field is 
estimated from its total insistence (Gesamt-ein- 
dringlichkeit), which is determined by the total 
amount of light it reflects to the eye. But since varia- 
tions in intensity of illumination range through 
1 : 36,000, while variations in brightness of surface 
color (dead black to brightest white) range through 
1 : 60 only, variations in total insistence are dependent 
to a far greater degree upon the former factor. Hence 
they are interpreted as variations in general illumina- 
tion with constancy of surface color, as long as surface 
or object colors can be perceived as such.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, Mass.) 


4032. Kemp, E. H. A critical review of experi- 
ments on the problem of stimulation deafness. 
Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 325-342.—There is clinical 
evidence that people who work in extremely noisy 
environments are often found hard of hearing, par- 
ticularly for high frequencies. Experimentation has 
taken the form of continuous or repeated tonal stimu- 
lation of animals, which results in cochlear lesions, 
especially in the guinea pig, with some evidence also 
in white mice, pigeons, and possibly dogs, cats, and 
apes. The losses of sensitivity have usually been 
general rather than specific.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 


4033. Lazarev, P. P., Abrikosov, S. A., & Shaposh- 
nikov, B._N. O viiianii ugleskisloty i kisloroda na 
adaptatsiiu pri perifericheskom zrenii. (Effect of 
CO; and O; on adaptation in peripheral vision.) C. 
R. Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S., 1933, No. 8, 132-137.— 
(Biol. Abstr. 1X: 7182). 

4034. Lazarev, P. P., Podzorov, L. V., Kuzminykh, 
I. I., Iakovley, I. I., & Margolina, E. N. O vliianii 
krovotechenii na adaptatsiiii pri perifericheskom 
zrenii. (Effect of hemorrhages on adaptation in 
peripheral vision.) C. R. Acad. Sct. U.R.S.S., 1933, 
No. 8, 138-139.—( Biol. Abstr. 1X: 7183). 


4035. Lippmann, O. Die Entartungszeichen und 
die Ueberwertigheit einer Kiérperhilfte in ihrer 
Bedeutung fiir das Schielen. (The signs of degenera- 
tion and the over-valuation of one side of the body in 
their significance for strabismus.) Klin. Mobil. 
Augenhetlk., 1934, 92, 370-384.—( Biol. Abstr. IX: 
7184). 


4036. Needham, J.G. Rate of presentation in the 
method of single stimuli. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 
47, 275-284.—The problem of the present experiment 
was to determine the validity of the suggestion that 
a regular displacement of the relative proportion of 
absolute judgments might result from a variation in 
the rate of presentation of the single stimuli. The 
stimuli were tones of 1100 cycles, varying slightly in 
loudness, and three rates of presentation were used. 
The results indicate the same sort of time-errors occur 
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here as occur with the method of constant stimuli, 
i.e., that with the longer intervals there is a greater 
proportion of judgments ‘“‘Loud,”’ while at the shorter 
intervals the reverse is true.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


4037. Ouboter, P. de B. Mengentéuschungen im 
taktilkinesthesichen Gebiet. (Quantitative illusions 
in the tactile-kinesthetic field.) Proc. Koninklijke 
Akad. Wetensch. Amst., 1933, 36, 710-714.—When 
two projecting points (separated by 2.5 mm.) on a 
board are fingered with alternating movements, two 
points are perceived. When two joined fingers are 
used, the same result obtains; but if the two fingers are 
separated, or if, in the course of the movements, one of 
the fingers always perceives two points and one finger 
only one, then there seem to be three points, two of 
which seem close together and the third more distant. 
rhis holds between two limits of speed of the explora- 
tory (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4038. Poetzl,O. Abbau und Aufbau der optischen 
Wahrnehmungswelt. (Destruction and construction 
in the world of optic perception.) Wien. med. Wschr., 
1933, 83, 129-131; 160-161; 217-219.—Resume of 
the results obtained in the course of recent researches 
concerning the anatomy, physiology and psychology 
of agnosia. The author shows the correspondence 
between the anatomical structure of the optic sector, 
in the larger sense of the word, to that of the world 
which it perceives, relating anatomical lesions to the 
specific destruction of the optic world which results 
from them. Besides centripetal factors proceeding 
from the retina, there are centrifugal forces proceeding 
from the cortex. These forces determine the choice 
ind the structure of the perceived elements. When 
this anatomical constellation and functioning is 
injured, the perceived world must suffer a correspond- 
ing deterioration. The observation of the destruction 
teaches us something about the laws of construction. 
lhe author discusses the Gestalt theory in this con- 
uurtesy Année psychol.) 
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4039. Renqvist, Y. Das Messen auf dem Gebiete 
der Propriozeptiv und der Bertihrungsempfindungen. 
(Measurement in the field of proprioceptive sensa- 
tions and of contact.) Ergebn. Physiol., 1933, 35, 
827-873 he author discusses proprioceptive sensa- 
tions from two poiats of view. Topologically, there 
is equality between the sensations of tension and 
muscular force communicating movement in the case 
of dificult movements, and those acting on the skin 
of the arm in the case of easy movements. The 
stimulus in the two cases is the same, that of force or 
tension. Concerning extension sensations, topology 
causes the intervention of muscular as well as physical 
extension. Metrics (differential thresholds) for the 
sensations has revealed a relation of the most simple 
form: the just perceptible increments of tension 
correspond to equal increments of stimulus. (Weber's 
law does not apply when the true stimulus is con- 
sidered.) But if there is muscular contraction pro- 
voked by electrical stimulation, the force of the 
provoked contraction -increases according to an 
S curve, which represents the variation of the number 
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of motor units recruited by the regularly increasing 
stimulus.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4040. Renqvist, Y. Ueber die begriffiiche Bestim- 
mung der Sinnesinhalte (das Messen in der Sinnes- 
physiologie) und itiber das Webersche Gesetz. 
(On the conceptional determination of the contents of 
sensation—measurement in sensory physiology—and 
on Weber’slaw.) Erkenntnis, 1933, 3, 348-366.—In 
a determination of the absolute threshold one proceeds 
topologically, comparing equal sizes of objects yield- 
ing equal perceptions. On the other hand, in the 
determination of differential thresholds one proceeds 
metrically, for there is coincidence not on one point, 
but on several. There are two series of magnitudes 
between which exist a certain defined relation; these 
defined differences of physical magnitude of stimulus 
must be made to correspond to equal differences in the 
level of sensation. Weber’s law expresses the relation 
of the scales in case there is homogeneity, which is the 
simplest case. The author discusses, in closing, his 
own researches and the statistical interpretations of 
the laws of variation proposed by Hecht and himself. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4041. Renqvist, Y. Das Messen in der Sinnes- 
physiologie im Lichte der Wissenschaftslogik. (Meas- 
urement in sense physiology in the light of scientific 
logic.) Forsch. Fortschr. dtsch. Wiss., 1933, 9, 367- 
368.—-The study of the fundamental concepts of 
sense physiology, of the concepts of stimuli, represents 
a stage that is at a deeper level than that representing 
the physical concepts; but the same general rules apply 
to both. Measurement, in particular, presents a 
double aspect, topological and metrical determina- 
tion.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4042. Ruckmick, C. A. Anent the ‘‘Reality of 
bright and dull pressure.” Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 
47, 330-333.—Criticism of Hunt’s questionary tech- 
nique (Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 334-336) for 
studying bright and dull pressure.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

4043. Riissel, A. Ganzheit und Struktur: Wahr- 
nehmung. (Totality and structure: perception.) 
Neue psychol. Stud., 1934, 12, 47-63.—Every percep- 
tion includes unorganized totality qualities, rooted in 
feelings and organizing themselves under the influence 
of structurally inherent formative powers and of 
structurally determined sensory experience. The 
totality qualities dominate the members—a fact espe- 
cially apparent in illusions, where a contrasting per- 
ception may easily be compared with reality. The 
importance of totality in perception is shown phe- 
nomenally in an analysis of adult perception; genet- 
ically in the perception of children; and functionally 
in the ability of the organism to react according to 
experienced totality rather than to data based on 
complexity of stimulus. Illustrative plates are in- 
cluded.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

4044. Schiller, P. Interrelation of different senses 
in perception. Brit. J. Psychol., 1935, 25, 465-469.— 
A plastic perceptual pattern, either visual or auditory, 
will appear to change its brightness or pitch in a direc- 
tion parallel to the direction of change of pitch or 
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brightness of a simultaneously presented auditory or 
visual pattern, provided that the former is of small 
extensity and intensity, and the latter extensive, of 
high intensity, and fairly homogeneous. This effect 
has been demonstrated for both constant and flicker- 
ing visual and auditory stimuli. The interrelations of 
the various sensory modes forming these perceptual 
configurations may be connected with the develop- 
ment of the primitive type of sensory function, diffuse, 
synesthetic and emotional, as postulated by Werner, 
into detailed differentiated perceptions.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

4045. Sisson, E. D. Eye movements and the 
Schréder stair-figure. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 
309-311.—13 S’s were required to fixate on a red cross 
in the center of the Schréder stair-figure, and to signify 
reversal by pressing a key. Eye movements were re- 
corded photographically. Only 33% of the eye move- 
ments were followed by reversals, and of these only 
27% followed within 200-600 sigma of the movement 
(considered a duration within which the relationship 
might be causally effective). There was no evidence 
that a smaller figure fluctuated more rapidly than a 
larger.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

4046. Trimble, O. C. Intensity difference and phase 
difference as conditions of stimulation in binaural 
sound localization. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 264- 
274.—‘‘The purpose of the present investigation was 
to clarify and extend the experimental facts bearing 
on the relative roles of intensity difference and phase 
difference in binaural localization.’’ Intensity and 
phase difference were varied independently; the ap- 
paratus was an audio-frequency inductor-alternator, 
tone-phraser, and a system of potentiometers and 
tuning units for each circuit. Observations were 
conducted in a relatively sound-proof room. The fre- 
quencies could be varied between 125 and 1950 cycles. 
The results showed that phase difference and intensity 
difference are characteristically effective, but that they 
tend to limit the effectiveness of each other when they 
operate together in the same direction. Intensity 
difference seems to be a more important factor than 
phase difference.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4047. Van Riper, C. An experimental study of the 
Japanese illusion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 252- 
263.—An experiment upon the visual-kinesthetic 
illusion known as the Japanese illusion indicates that 
the illusion (1) ‘“‘does not exist when visual cues to 
finger position are entirely absent’’; (2) “‘it increases 
in strength according to the clarity of such visual 
cues”’; (3) ‘‘it may be entirely eradicated under one set 
of weak visual-cue conditions and yet exist at full 
strength when the visual factors are increased’’; 
(4) “its disappearance through practice is not due to 
conscious differentiation of right from left hand nor of 
the individual fingers one from another, but seems 
rather to be a gradual and almost unconscious fusion 
of visual cues with the correct kinesthetic and tactual 
cues.’’—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4048. Victoria, M. Las psicalgias o algias de pre- 
dominio psiquico. (Psychalgias or algias predomi- 
nately psychological.) Rev. oto-neuro-oftal., 1935, 10, 
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30-38.—The author presents five case histories in 
which pain of psychological etiology appears.—J. W. 
Nagge (Emporia Teachers College). 

4049. Woollard, H. H., & Carmichael, E. A. The 
testis and referred pain. Brain, 1933, 56, 293-303.— 
Testicular pain was provoked by weights placed on 
the testicle, which was supported by a hard surface. 
When the scrotal nerves were anesthesized, pain was 
present, but its testicular localization was suppressed ; 
the algic impression is transferred to the region of the 
inguinal canal, providing that the genito-femoral 
nerve is not touched. Anesthesia of the ileo-inguinal 
nerve had no effect. When the genito-femoral and 
scrotal nerves were anesthesized at the same time, the 
pain threshold was raised (800 gr.) and the place of 
reference was reported at the 10th thoracic segment. 
Two clinical cases of slight medullar lesions confirmed 
these facts. When pain is transmitted by the fibers 
traveling with the artery, the threshold is raised and 
there is abdominal localization; with transmission by 
the genito-femoral, the threshold is normal and there 
is inguinal localization; with transmission by the 
scrotal nerves, the threshold is low and there is 
testicular localization.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 
[See also abstracts 4005, 4057, 4060, 4139, 4140, 

4146, 4148, 4153, 4154, 4162, 4167, 4370, 4371, 

4394. } 
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4050. Dunbar, H.F. Emotions and bodily changes. 
A survey of literature on psychosomatic interrelation- 
ships, 1910-1933. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1935. Pp. xv + 595. $5.00.—An attempt to bring 
together, in the form of a Sammelreferat with critical 
comments, literature from various sources, such as 
biology, psychology, and clinical medicine, which 
bears on the relationship of emotional experience to 
bodily change. The volume is divided into three 
parts. Part I involves a survey of the fundamental 
problem and discusses the approaches to it. The 
problems of integration and differentiation, of acute 
and chronic illness, and of measurement (including 
electroencephalography, psychogalvanometry, etc.) 
are considered. Part II takes up psychomotor rela- 
tionships in organs and organ-systems, such as nervous 
system, musculature, skin, gastro-intestinal system, 
etc. This part is ‘a key to the available literature 
rather than a comprehensive or critical survey.”’ 
Part III contains therapeutic considerations and con- 
cluding remarks. The field of psychosomatic interre- 
lationships ‘‘is much more than a borderline problem: 
it is the kernel and focus of all medical knowledge and 
practice.’’ A bibliography of 2251 items is presented, 
classified according to the chapter headings of the 
body of the book. Name and subject indexes.—D. 
Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

4051. Jones, H. E. The galvanic skin reflex as 
related to overt emotional expression. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1935, 47, 241-251.—‘‘The object of the present 
study was to investigate the relation between overt 
and galvanic responses for various types and intensi- 
ties of stimuli, presented under standard laboratory 
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conditions."’ The S’s were 86 pre-school children. 
Wechsler’s galvanic apparatus with modifications was 
used. The situations were a buzzer, door-bell, color- 
mixer, white rat, etc. The tests were repeated for 
each S. The galvanic deflections (by split-half tech- 
nique, corrected) yielded reliabilities of .84, .92, .93, 
and .97. Observational measures of overt responses 
gave reliabilities of .84, .94, .90, and .93. “It was 
found that the average galvanic deflection recorded 
for a given S gave little or no prediction of his average 
overt response. It was found that the average gal- 
vanic deflection recorded for a given stimulus agreed 
fairly closely with the average overt response recorded 
for that stimulus (correlations of the order of .80, for 
22 stimuli). From the above, and from the considera- 
tions of case records, it was inferred that both sorts of 
data possessed an emotional significance; the mislead- 
ing character of mass correlations was indicated, and 
the necessity of considering emotional relationships in 
terms of patterns of response in the individual case.’’— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

4052. Wartegg, E. Ganzheit und Struktur: Gefiihl. 
(Totality and structure: feeling.) Neue psychol. 
Stud., 1934, 12, 99-127.—In all psychic activity there 
are feelings, involving experiential totality which may 
be classified in a given case both as: somatic (Letb- 
lichkeit); as psychically internal (Jnnerlichkett); and 
as expressive. In each of these modalities we distin- 
guish three polarities of function, and three levels from 
diffuseness to definition (Konturterthett). The 
somatic polarities are pleasantness-unpleasantness, 
tension-relaxation, excitement-inhibition; the internal 
are dissonance-consonance, permanence-transitori- 
ness, volition-necessity ; the expressive are attraction- 
repulsion, approval-condemnation, fulfillment-failure. 
Che modalities are grounded respectively in biological 
nature, in evaluation (Wertgrund), and in fate. The 
above organization is applied in an analysis of joy and 
sorrow, and by an interpretation of the feeling quali- 
ties of pictures drawn in an experiment on completion 
of line drawings.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 


[ See also abstracts 4114, 4150, 4222, 4228, 4424, 4437. } 


ATTENTION, MEMORY AND THOUGHT 

4053. Bowers, H. The role of visual imagery in 
reasoning. Brit. J. Psychol., 1935, 25, 436-446.—A 
series of problems was presented in each of which three 
geometrical figures containing one common feature 
were given; the subject was required to select from 
five other figures the one which also contained the 
common feature, (1) when the three and five figures 
were viewed consecutively, i.e. retention was involved, 
(2) when they were viewed simultaneously. The 
subjects were also required to rate the clarity of their 
visual imagery of the three figures containing the 
common feature. It was shown that problems found 
to be equally difficult at the perceptual level (pro- 
cedure 2), but unequal in the extent to which they set 
up clear and stable imagery, showed no variation in 
difficulty consistently related to this imaginal differ- 
ence, when retention was required (procedure 1). 
Nor had the subjects superior in imaginal power any 
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advantage in problem solving by procedure (1) over 
those inferior in imaginal power.—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 

4054. Clarke, H. M. Recall and recognition for 
faces and names. J. appl. Psychol., 1934, 18, 757- 
763.—Two pages of faces and names from the Moss 
Social Intelligence Test were used to measure recall 
and recognition value for names and faces. Results 
based on 468 college students and faculty seem to 
show that recognition gives a much higher accuracy 
than recall for both names and faces. Names are 
somewhat easier to recognize than faces, and although 
the results for recall show the same trend they appear 
to be less distinct.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological 
Corporation). 

4055. Davis, R. A. Psychology of learning. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1935. Pp. xii + 489. $3.00.— 
The book presents much experimental work and the 
promising theories on the general theme of learning, 
and is intended as a text for both undergraduates and 
graduates in education and psychology. It presup- 
poses some knowledge of psychology as well as sci- 
entific techniques and statistical devices. The major 
topics treated in the nineteen chapters are as follows: 
neurological and psychological bases of learning, 
explanatory principles, improvement in learning, 
permanence of learning, transference and _ inter- 
ference, attitudes and incentives, modes of presenta- 
tion, techniques of study, measurement of achieve- 
ment. Many topics, such as individual differences, 
mental measurement, have been purposely omitted 
by the author. The opportunity for evaluating the 
contribution of a great number of studies is consider- 
ably enhanced by tabular summaries.—O. P. Lester 
(Buffalo). 


4056. Edmiston, R. W. Testing generalizing 
ability. Peabody J. Educ., 1935, 12, 246-251.—The 
author seeks to find whether generalizing ability can 
be improved by training. A non-objective “‘intelli- 
gence”’ test requiring analysis and organization was 
made and administered to two experimental groups 
of 33 and 30 and to two control groups of 27 and 30 
senior-college students just before and after (two 
months later) an intervening period during which the 
experimental groups were trained specifically in 
generalizing ability. Differences between means of 
the first and second tests were statistically significant 
in the experimental and not significant in the control 
group. The reliability of the tests on all 120 students 
was .81. Correlations between the end tests were 
decreased in the experimental groups. ‘The training 
has lessened the relation of interdependence of gen- 
eralizing ability and intelligence,’’ and has reliably 
raised the scores on the intelligence test.—J. Peterson 
(Peabody College). 

4057. Fehrer, E. V. An investigation of the learn- 
ing of visually perceived forms. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1935, 47, 187-221.—This study was undertaken for 
the purpose of determining whether simple, closed, 
symmetrical forms are the most readily learned, as 
various configurational theories have claimed, and 
whether the learning of forms exposed for short periods 
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of time consists of a gradual differentiation of an 
originally simple impression. 128 outline figures were 
exposed for 8 different times, varying from 40 to 680 
sigma. They were illuminated by neon gas, so that 
they appeared in black outline on a red field. The 
figures subtended no more than 1° 28’. 8 S’s were 
used. Results showed that ‘the number of repetitions 
needed to learn complex forms may be expressed as a 
simple function of the times of presentation.’’ The 
easiest figures to learn are simple geometric forms, 
which agrees with configurational theory. Perception 
in almost all cases was found to be definitely formed, 
only .7% of the reproductions being formless or 
chaotic. Some of the errors cannot be explained on 
configurational theory. The more difficult figures 
showed more variation in reproduction than the easier 
figures. The learning process exhibited a series of 
incorrect reproductions, the same for figures of all 
degrees of difficulty. The findings appear to indicate 
that configurational theory accounts only for the 
regular learning of simple figures.— D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


4058. Hippius, R. Ganzheit und Struktur: Den- 
ken. (Totality and structure: thinking.) Neue 
psychol. Stud., 1934, 12, 83-98.—Experience is a 
psychic and perception a material totality; thinking 
approaches the ideal totality of the concept. Instinc- 
tive activity precedes thinking, and only when it is 
hampered does the latter become possible. The next 
steps in intellectual development are recognition of 
objects, speech, thinking by analogies, formation of 
concepts, and adoption of scientific concepts. Think- 
ing is a classification and organization of structurally 
determined experience complexes. It must be not 
merely correct, but must have significance in the 
whole, and it is deep to the extent that it is rooted in 
and expressive of the inner structure of the individual. 
—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 


4059. Holmes, F. L. D. Syllabic length, recogni- 
tion and immediate recall. J. appl. Psychol., 1934, 
18, 831-841.— Words of 1 to 5 syllables were presented 
orally to 192 students in a voice training class. Recall 
was tested by written response and recognition by 
checking a list of words. Syllabic length does not 
seem to be a determining factor in immediate recall 
or recognition of words.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological 
Corporation). 


4060. Leeper, R. A study of a neglected portion 
of the field of learning—the development of sensory 
organization. J. genet. Psychol., 1935, 46, 41-75.— 
Completion-test pictures (Street’s and similar ones) 
and ambiguous figures were presented to college sub- 
jects on a projection screen. Verbal preparation or 
suggestion from the experimenter was found effective 
in producing more prompt organization (or seeing the 
object represented). Once an organization had been 
achieved, it seemed to make more difficult the appear- 
ing of any other, and it was itself retained over a con- 
siderable period of time. There is, then, evidence for 
not merely ‘‘perceptual reorganization,’’ so empha- 
sized by Gestalt psychologists, but also more purely 
“sensory organization,’’ so neglected by them. The 
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general position is taken that the different theories of 
learning really appeal to similar specimens of learning, 
that the above type has been neglected, and that the 
field of “‘learning’’ phenomena may not be homo- 
geneous throughout but may turn out to consist of a 
hierarchy of kinds of learning.—J. F. Dashtell (North 
Carolina). 

4061. Lindbeck, C. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Arbeitskurve von Schulkindern bei fortlaufender 
schriftlicher Rechnenarbeit. (Researches on the 
work curve of pupils during written arithmetic work. ) 
Z. pidag. Psychol., 1933, 34, 223-233.—The subjects 
were 13 boys and 7 girls between the ages of 9 and 12 
years who added numbers of one digit in several 
sittings of 26’ each. The curve shows a decrease in 
rapidity following fatigue, and a wide fluctuation in 
accuracy. The fatigue influence is more marked in 
the girls than in the boys.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4062. Lumley, F. H., & Calhoun, S.W. Memory 
span for words presented auditorially. /. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1934, 18, 773-784.—A group of 946 pupils in 
Grades 3 to 12 participated in these experiments. The 
experimenter stood in the back of the room and pro- 
nounced the words. (1) Both understanding and 
memory for lists of words decreases as the distance 
of the seats from the source of sound increases. The 
effect is greater for younger children from the third 
to the sixth grade and for one-syllable words. (2) The 
auditory memory span for words is an absolute 
quantity and varies with age. ‘Within certain limits 
children remember as many words from a list of six 
words as from a list of ten words.’’ The average span 
ranges from 2.1 words (third grade) to 4.7 words 
(twelfth grade). (3) By properly grouping items it is 
possible to increase understanding and memory. A 
comparison of memory for two-syllable words with 
one-syllable words shows the importance of groupings 
of syllables in words and not the number of syllables. 
(4) Decreasing the rate at which words are spoken 
increases memory for words in lists of a given length 
with seventh and eighth grade children. (5) Memory 
span for numbers is consistently better than for 
words. The implications of this study for further 
investigation and for commercial and educational 
(e.g., radio) values are briefly considered.—R. S. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 


4063. Manya, J. B. El pensament i la imatge. 
(Thought and the image.) Criterion, 1934, 10, 187- 
217.—The author discusses the relation of thought 
and image to the psychology of the teachings of 
Christ.—J. W. Nagge (Emporia Teachers College). 


4064. Markey, F.V. Imagination. Psychol. Bull., 
1935, 32, 212-236.—A review of 99 titles appearing 
in the last forty years is organized under the following 
headings. Imagery studies: imagery types; images of 
memory and imagination; other characteristics of 
General experimental aspects: ink-blot 


imagery. 

studies; other approaches; fantasy, daydreams, 
invention. Theoretical discussions. Imagination in 
education. ‘‘Conceptions of the nature of imagina- 


simple reproduction and recon- 


tion vary from... 
to views of creativity 


struction of sense material . . . 
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as a mysterious force or instinct which transcends 
description. . Theory, practices, and experimental 
data on imagination are notably uncodrdinated.’’— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

4065. Salaw, H. Psychologische Gesichtspunkte 
zur Vernehmungspraxis. (Psychological viewpoints 
in the examination of witnesses and defendants.) 
Krim. Mh., 1935, 9, 79-83.—Salaw discusses percep- 
tion, memory and reproduction as applied to testi- 
mony. The subjective factors in perception (sensory 
type, attention) account for some conflicts in evidence. 
The examiner should determine the type and evaluate 
the testimony accordingly. Those whose callings 
necessitate observation of individuals make 
reliable witnesses. If the original impression of an 
occurrence was weak, falsification may be ‘questioned 
into” a witness by prolonged examination. ‘‘Anchor- 
ing’’ associations give information as to how the 
impression was worked up and the reliability of the 
testimony. If no associations are produced, the testi- 
mony is to be regarded with suspicion. In the repro- 
duction, the examiner must recognize and evaluate 
the individual's inhibitions and overcome them by 
creating mutual confidence. In the case of a guilty 
the first psychological consideration is to 
bring the whole complex, particularly the emotional 
This is experienced 


close 


person, 


side, to expression (confession). 
by the delinquent as an immense release, a basis for 
further action, and perhaps a new beginning.—M. E. 
Vorse (Baltimore) 

1066. Smoke, K. L. The experimental approach 
to concept learning. Psychol. Rev., 1935, 42, 274-279. 

Studies of concept formation involve definitions of 
"' as diverse as that implied in Hull's study, 
i.e., discovery of a common element, and that in 
Ewert and Lambert's study, i.e., the discovery of a 
formula or principle [he author, recognizing the 
need of a universal definition, proposes the following: 
By ‘concept formation,’ ‘generalization,’ or ‘concept 
learning,’ is meant the process whereby an organism 
mbolic response (not necessarily lin- 
guistic) which is made to the members of a class of 
stimulus patterns but not to other stimulli.’’—A. G. 


concepts 


de velops a Sy 


Bills (Chicago 

4067. Thorndike, E. L. Measurements of the in- 
fluence of recency. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 294 
300.—The S was confronted with a situation and 
required to make a response (e.g., an English word 
was presented and S was required to say some number 
between 1 and 6), after which E said, ‘‘Right”’ or 
Wrong.” The results show that ‘‘The last of two 
different connections made with a situation is, other 
things being equal, stronger, regardless of what hap- 
pened before or afterward to that situation. This 
must be accepted as a basal fact in mental dynamics, 
the connectionist account of mental 
D. E. Johannsen 


whether or not 
dynamics in general is acceptable.” 
(Skidmore 

[See also abstracts 4108, 4121, 4348, 4422. | 
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4068. Berger, H. Die physiologischen Bedingun- 
gen der Bewusstseinserscheinungen. 
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logical conditions of the phenomena of consciousness. ) 
Z. Psychol., 1934, 132, 360-370.—Further studies of 
the human electro-encephalogram (cf. Z. Psychol., 
1932, 126) under conditions of narcosis indicate that 
loss of consciousness may accompany either an ex- 
treme reduction (chloroform narcosis) or a great in- 
crease (evipan narcosis) in the amplitude of the alpha 
waves. This would indicate that the physiological 
condition of consciousness is not merely the presence 
of alpha waves in the cortex, but rather the existence 
of a difference in potential between different cortical 
regions. Consciousness accompanies the shift toward 
a state of electrical equilibrium.—R. B. MacLeod 
(Swarthmore). 

4069. Cattell, McK. The biological importance of 
pressure. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1935, 40, 468-475.— 
Increased pressure surrounding muscle (frog) results 
in augmentation of response until a certain height is 
reached, after which the augmentation is gradually 
reduced. In nerve, moderate increase of pressure 
produces lowered threshold of excitation and increased 
velocity of propagation, while high pressures have the 
opposite effect.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

4070. Herrick, C. J. The amphibian forebrain. VI. 
Necturus. J. comp. Neurol., 1933, 58, 1-288.—An 
account of the internal structure of the forebrain of 
adult Necturus,an amphibian. Primarily descriptive 
of histological structures and internal connections of 
parts from the standpoint of physiological analysis.- 
C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

4071. Herrick, C. J. The amphibian forebrain. VII. 
The architectural plan of the brain. J.comp. Neurol., 
1933, 58, 481-505.—From the anatomical arrange- 
ments of structures, the neural functions of the mid- 
brain, cerebral peduncles, epithalamus, and cerebral 
hemispheres are inferred. As yet, according to the 
author, the inferences have not been adequately 
verified by experiments.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


4072. Herrick, C. J. The amphibian forebrain. 
VIII. Cerebral hemispheres and pallial primordia. 
J. comp. Neurol., 1933, 58, 737-762.—The cerebral 
hemispheres of amphibians have an architectural plan 
that is intermediate between those of fishes and 
amniote vertebrates. The gray matter is unspecialized 
and the pallial part has no cerebral cortex.—C. P. 
Stone (Stanford). 

4073. Herrick, C. J. The amphibian forebrain. 
IX. Neuropil and other interstitial nervous tissue. 
J. comp. Neurol., 1934, 59, 93-116.—An histological 
study.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


4074. Herrick, C. J. The amphibian forebrain. 
X. Localized functions and integrating functions. J. 
comp. Neurol., 1934, 59, 239-266.—Herein are sum- 
marized the anatomical evidences from which in- 
ferences as to the cerebral physiology of the amphibian 
may be drawn. The amphibian brain is compared 
with that of lower and higher types of animals. A 
detailed technical neurological paper.—C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 

4075. Kabat, H., Anson, B. J., Magoun, H. W., & 
Ranson, S. W. Stimulation of the hypothalamus with 
special reference to its effect on gastro-intestinal 
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motility. Amer. J. Physiol., 1935, 112, 214-226.— 
Using the Horsley-Clark apparatus, stimulation of 
various points in and near the hypothalamus was 
accomplished in waking animals (cats). In 8 animals 
the point stimulated was classified as hypothalamic. 
In 11 control cats the septum pellucidum, preoptic 
area and the anterior commissure were involved. In 
5 cats corticofugal motor fibers were stimulated 
(internal capsule and basis pedunculi). The hypo- 
thalamic stimulation produced immediate inhibition 
of peristalsis (fluoroscopic observation), and loss of 
tone, pupillary dilation, increased rate and amplitude 
of respiration, struggling, protrusion of claws, and in 
several cases, urination. Shock below the threshold 
for effect on peristalsis produced no change in tone or 
motility but only a ‘‘moderate sympathetic dis- 
charge.’’ Struggling and inhibition of peristalsis in 
some cases occurred separately. From the control 
(non-hypothalamic stimulation) animals it was 
possible to obtain the inhibition of the gut with 
accompanying sympathetic discharge of the same 
intensity only when the stimulus was stronger than 
in the hypothalamic cases, which was interpreted as 
being due to spread of current. Similar results were 
obtained from an attempt to activate the hypo- 
thalamico-hypophyseal mechanism by stimulating 
the infundibular stalk. In 9 cats two points were 
stimulated in the same brain by means of the complex 
electrodes. In 3 of these, the points lay in the hypo- 
thalamus and thalamus respectively. The thalamic 
stimulation produced no gastric inhibition until the 
strength of the stimulus was increased, at which time 
inhibition of the gut, dilation and respiratory accelera- 
tion were obtained, followed at an interval by a vio- 
lent clonic spasm which continued after cessation 
of stimulation. It is concluded that there is a center 
in the lateral hypothalamus for gastro-intestinal 
inhibition and that apparently a single center is con- 
cerned with control of pupils, bladder, blood pressure, 
respiration and sympathetic discharge. It is pointed 
out that these findings, when added to those of 
Karplus and Kreidl, show most of the responses re- 
ported by Cannon, as appearing in the emotional 
response of the cat, to be produced by stimulation of 
the hypothalamus, and the authors agree with Bard 
that the hypothalamus is indicated as “the center 
responsible for the integration of the reaction pattern 
characteristic of intense emotional excitement.’’— 
T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


4076. Lee, H. M. Distribution of vagus control 
of the turtle heart. Amer. J. Physiol., 1935, 112, 
207—213.—The vagi were dissected out and separately 
stimulated with an inductorium. Where necessary 
ventricular rhythm was maintained by direct electrical 
stimulation of the ventricle after conduction from the 
auricle was eliminated by clamp pressure at the sino- 
auricular junction. Stimulation of the right vagus 
caused a standstill, of the left only slight slowing of 
the heart. The effect of increasing the strength of 
stimulus from a sub-threshold value was studied in an 
attempt to differentiate possible nervous mechanisms 
governing rhythm, contraction, conduction and 
excitation. Chronotropic (rhythm) and inotropic 
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(contraction) effects were ‘‘separated to a certain 
extent on the basis of stimulation thresholds,’’ but 
overlapping was found. Chronotropic (rhythm) and 
dromotropic (conduction) effects were not separable 
on this basis. It is concluded that there is no definite 
evidence against a common vagus mechanism with 
the different effects explained on the basis of distribu- 
tion of the fibers.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric 
Institute). 

4077. Mettler, F. A. Corticifugal fiber connec- 
tions of the cortex of Macaca mulatta. The occipital 
region. J. comp. Neurol., 1935, 61, 221-256.—Tech- 
nical anatomical paper. Cortical destructions were 
followed by histological examination of the brain to 
determine the origin, course, and destination of in- 
coming and outgoing fibers at the sites of the lesions 
in the occipital region.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

4078. Nicolesco, J. A propos de l’organisation des 
centres proprioceptifs de l’axe médullo-bulbo-pon- 
tomésencéphalique. (Concerning the organization 
of proprioceptive centers of the medullo-bulbo- 
ponto-mesencephalic axis.) Rev. neurol., 1933, 40, 
361-376.—The mesencephalo-pontine nucleus, with 
its discontinuous vesicular cells, resembling the 
sensitive cells of the ganglions and those of the 
column of Clark, and with myelinization synchronous 
with that on the sensory paths, is related to the ocular 
musculature. There is a system of neurones at the 
synapse stage on the proprioceptive sensory pathways 
of the very richly innervated ocular muscles.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4079. Quinto, C. Rapporto fra i prodotti di nervi 
misti eccitati e la soglia di eccitazione cerebrale. 
(Relation between the products of mixed stimulated 
nerves and the threshold of cerebral stimulation.) 
Riv. Biol., 1932, 15, 502-520.—Study, in the dog, of 
the threshold of faradic stimulation of the motor 
cortex before and after an injection of 10 to 20 cc. of 
Ringer’s solution; the solution was either normal, or 
had been treated with rabbit nerves, these, in turn, 
being either normal or having been submitted to a 
prolonged faradic stimulation. There was a lowering 
of the threshold of stimulation only after the injection 
of the solution in which the active nerves had been 
soaked.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4080. Reynolds, S. R. M., & Kaminester, S. 
Innervation to and within the uterus. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., N. Y., 1935, 32, No. 7, 1149.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


4081. Rosenblueth, A., & Cannon, W. B. The 
chemical mediation of sympathetic vasodilator nerve 
impulses. Amer. J. Physiol., 1935, 112, 33-40.—In 
order to determine whether sympathetic dilators in 
the cat and dog act through the adrenine-like sym- 
pathin or through liberation of acetylcholine, the effect 
of ergotoxine and atropine and of cocaine or eserine 
on the blood pressure changes was used as an in- 
dicator; acetylcholine, adrenine, and stimulation of 
sympathetic nerves being used with each. It is con- 
cluded that the effects of adrenine are not mediated 
by acetylcholine; that in cats and dogs the sympa- 
thetic contains some vasodilators acting through 
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liberation of acetylcholine and some through the 
adrenine-like sympathin, and that there are no 
vasodilators in rabbits.—7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psy- 
chiatric Institute). 

4082. Rutsch, W. Der Einfluss der Schilddriise 
auf die Erregbarkeit des Zentralnervensystems 
gepriift mit einer Methode quantitativer Narkose. 
(The influence of the thyroid on the excitability of the 
central nervous system, examined with a quantitative 
narcosis method Z. Brol., 1933, 93, 283-292.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4083. Smith, C. G. The volume of the neocortex 
of the albino rat and the changes it undergoes with 
age after birth. /. comp. Neurol., 1934, 60, 319-347. 

[he increase in the volume of the neocortex of the 
rat is divisible into three fairly distinct periods. In 
the first period, lasting from birth to 21 days, the 
growth rate is 7.43 cu.mm. per day; in the second, 
which lasts from the fourth to the eighth week, it 
grows at the rate of 0.85 cu.mm. per day; and in the 
third, which ends near the age of one year, the rate 
is 0.08 cu.mm. per day. At birth the total volume 
of the cortex is 20.04 cu.mm.; at 21 days it is 182.3 
cu.mm. ; it is 201.7 cu.mm.; and at 1 year 
of age it is 226.3 cu.mm. During the second year of 
life the falls to 205.6 cu.mm. and remains 
unchanged thereafter [here is a rapid increase in 
the number of cortical cells during the first 21 days 
after birth, and a continued slower increase up to 28 
days, when the maximal number is attained. During 
the next three months there is a decline in the number 
of cells ara (Stanford). 


4084. Stefanelli, A. Neurone e circuito chiuso. 
(The neurone and the closed circuit.) Boll. Zool., 
1934, 5, 149-162.—On the basis of demonstrated facts, 
the author denies that there is any opposition between 
the theory of the neurone and the theory of the closed 
circuit. The two theories are parallel and should be 
applied in the two ways in which the microscopic 
structures of the nervous system appear.—R. Cala- 
brest (Rome). 

4085. Tawast-Rancken, S. Ueber zentralnervise 
Einfliisse auf die Reizbarkeitsparameter des Frosch- 
Nerven-Muskels. (On influences of the central 
nervous system on the parameters of stimulation for 
the nerve-muscle system of the frog.) Acta Soc. Med. 
‘Duodecim’, 1933, 16, No. 2, 1-99.—Darkness or 
narcosis diminishes the rheobase for neuro-muscular 
stimulation in the frog, and increases the chronaxy; 
the action of light or coming out of narcosis is ex- 
pressed by inverse variations, viz., raising of the 
rheobase and shortening of the chronaxy. These 
facts indicate the peculiar influence of the central 
nervous system, which is diminished by narcosis or 
by remaining in darkness. Coming out of narcosis 
has no effect if the medulla, the nerve, or the cerebral 
trunk above the optic lobes has been sectioned. The 
increase in chronaxy and the diminution of the rheo- 
base following the sectioning of nerves may also indi- 
cate suppression of the action of the central nervous 
system (the optic lobes especially ) ; however, the facts 
are more complex, for if needles are thrust into the 
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nerves after some minutes, the values observed are 
the initial values before sectioning. Sectioning the 
medulla brings on an elevation of the rheobase, 
together with a lengthening of the chronaxy.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4086. Tournade, A., & Malméjac, F. La suscepti- 
bilité particuliére du systéme nerveux sensitif a la 
chaleur et au froid appartient-elle au nerf méme ou 
a ses récepteurs cutanés? (Does the peculiar sus- 
ceptibility of the sensory nervous system to warmth 
and to cold pertain to the nerve itself or to its cutane- 
ous receptors?) C. R. Soc. Biol., Parts, 1933, 112, 
677-679.—The authors excited the sciatic nerve 
electrically, and found that the nerve remained 
excitable in its afferent paths when the electrical or 
chemical stimulation of the skin had become ineffec- 
tive (by a bath at 38°). There are, then, cutaneous 
endings which do not function. Likewise, anesthesia 
by cold (0°) is effective for the receptors, the nerve 
trunk remaining excitable for both the sensory and the 
motor fibers.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4087. Waller, W. H. Topographical relations of 
cortical lesions to thalamic nuclei in the albino rat. 
J. comp. Neurol., 1934, 60, 237-269.—Histological 
studies of rat brains show that degenerative changes 
in cells of the thalamus result from lesions of the 
cerebral cortex. Practically all parts of the cortex 
receive fibers from the dorsal portion of the thalamus, 
and fibers from the principal thalamic nuclei terminate 
in quite sharply defined areas of the cortex. A de- 
tailed neuro-anatomical paper, but one important 
for psychobiologists interested in sensory functions 
and cortical localization in the rat.—C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 

4088. Weiss, P. Experimental innervation of 
muscles by the central ends of afferent nerves 
(establishment of a one-neurone connection between 
receptor and effector organ), with functional tests. 
J. comp. Neurol., 1935, 61, 135-174.—The central 
end of the ninth or tenth dorsal nerve root of the adult 
toad, having been severed from the cord, was inserted 
into a denervated muscle that had previously been 
transplanted to the back. This provided a direct 
connection between peripheral sense organs and 
muscle fibers, without the C.N.S. as intermediary 
between receptor and effector. In a number of 
instances functional connections were established, 
as revealed by histological examinations and also by 
the fact that faradic stimulation of the sensory nerve 
yielded prompt and vigorous muscular contractions. 
External stimulation of the sense organs, however, 
did not lead to any muscular contractions.—C. P. 
Stone (Stanford). 

4089. Yawger, N. W. Is there a ‘‘moral center” 
in the brain? Amer. J. med. Sct., 1935, 189, 265-270. 
—Several cases of ‘‘constitutional immorality”’ are 
described. It is pointed out that cortical localization 
of a moral sense has been suggested, but the author 
does not take a position on the question.— D. J. Ingle 
(Mayo Foundation). 

[See also abstracts 4010, 4106, 4171, 4187, 4188, 

4215, 4229. } 
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4090. Albrecht, O. Ueber das galvanische Re- 
flexphinomen. (On the phenomenon of the galvanic 
reflex.) Wien. med. Wschr., 1933, 83, 691-694.—The 
author gives a history of the studies on the subject 
and the apparatus used in the various studies. The 
Organism can be considered as a chain of concentra- 
tions, with a certain electrical potential and an 
interior resistance which results from it. These two 
factors determine the intensity of the current accord- 
ing to Ohm's law; they change with any change in 
the vegetative system. These oscillations proceed 
not only from the skin and perspiration but also from 
the muscles and probably from the intestines. The 
intensity, as well as the resistance, varies. In applying 
Ohm's law one gets an equation with two unknowns, 
the solution of which demands a special apparatus 
(two circuits with two galvanometers and two differ- 
ent rheostats), so that there can be two equations 
with two unknowns.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4091. Arbekova, Z. A. K voprosu o znachimosti 
zadach v teste na zpitelno-motornuyu koordonatziu 
dvidzeni (lovkost). (The significance of problems of 
tests of visuo-motor coordination of muscular move- 
ment, i.e., skill.) Bull. Leningr. Inst. Org. Prot. 
Labor, 1932, No. 9-10, 19-24.—The author finds that 
the reliability of tests involving tracing with both 
hands is indicated by correlations of .69, .75, .73 
between two forms of the tests for motor coordination. 
—L. S. Maeth (New York City). 


4092. Baetjer, A. M. The effect of potassium 
(and calcium) on the contractions of mammalian 
skeletal muscle. Amer. J. Physiol., 1935, 112, 147- 
151.—The introduction of 0.2 to 0.8% potassium 
chloride into the blood stream of cats increased the 
height of skeletal muscular contractions. Blood 
pressure and volume tracings indicated that this was 
not a matter of increased blood supply. A similar 
introduction of calcium produced diminution.—T. W. 
Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

4093. Baker, K. H., & Eye, M.G. The reliability 
of the pH of human mixed saliva as an indicator of 
physiological changes accompanying behavior. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 222-240.—The present study 
was undertaken to determine whether the pH of 
saliva may be taken as a measure of energy output, 
due to its relationship with various types of behavior. 
Various exercise, problem-solving, and startle situa- 
tions were used. The pH was determined with a 
quinhydrone electrode. The results indicate that the 
salivary pH changes cannot be used as a sensitive 
index of behavioral changes. In general, the situa- 
tions used decreased the salivary pH. Contrary to 
the usual results, a negative correlation was found 
between pH changes in the saliva and blood after 
moderate anoxemia.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


4094. Beyne, J., Gautrelet, J., & Halpern, W. Réle 
des sinus carotidiens dans la régulation de la respira- 
tion en dépression atmosphérique. (Réle of the 
carotid sinus in the regulation of respiration in 
atmospheric depression.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 
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1933, 113, 585-587.—When a chloralosed dog is 
placed in a Val-de-Gr&ace caisson and submitted to a 
lowering of pressure (220 mm.) corresponding to an 
altitude of 9300 m., there is a marked respiratory 
acceleration. When the carotid sinuses are enervated, 
the respiration slows down, and finally stops; death 
comes at about 500 mm. of pressure.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4095. Bolsi, D., & Visintini, F. Fisiopatologia del 
riflesso plantare cutaneo. (The physiopathology of 
the cutaneous plantar reflex.) Riv. neurol., 1934, 7, 
297-313.—The authors present the results of a study 
of this reflex in subjects in whom it is (1) normal and 
(2) pathological. The results prove that the repeti- 
tive flexion and extension of the reflex is controlled 
by a spinal arc of three neurones, the middle one of 
which has the highest chronaxy. The reflex response 
always occurs on the side of the muscle having the 
highest chronaxy. The inversion of the reflex is 
always due to an alteration of the chronaxy of sub- 
ordination of the peripheral motor neurone.—R. 
Calabresi (Rome). 

4096. Buchthal, F. Potentialanderungen bei der 
Kontraktion einzelner Muskelfasern. (Potential 
changes in the contraction of single muscle fibers.) 
Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1934, 68, 187-—201.—( Biol. 
Abstr. 1X: 7205). 

4097. Burri, C. The present status of the problem 
of individual differences in alternating activities. 
Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 113-139.—A review of the 
literature (25 references) reveals the problem of 
alternating activities versus constant activity to 
have been investigated from several different angles, 
classifiable into two main lines of emphasis: (1) The 
general effect of alternation has been found in various 
laboratory and industrial situations to be sometimes 
favorable, sometimes unfavorable, the result depend- 
ing on a wide number of factors, including persevera 
tion, interference, identical elements, degree of 
difference of tasks, refractory phase, kinds of tasks, 
as mental versus motor, related versus unrelated, and 
size of work unit. (2) Individual differences in ca 
pacity to alternate effectively have usually been 
explained in terms of ‘‘perseveration,’’ a term given a 
variety of meanings, and often treated as if a general 
factor. People differ greatly in ability to alternate, 
but they show little consistency from task to task. 


J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


4098. Campbell, M. The ‘‘personal equation’”’ in 
serial pursuit performances. J. appl. Psychol., 1934, 
18, 785-792.—50 sophomores at the University of 
Oregon participated in the experiment. A baton was 
strapped to each foot and hand. The task involved 
a response to a light by striking a metal plate or key 
through an octagonal aperture in a continuous se- 
quence. The mean score of correct responses was 5% 
smaller (significant differences) for the legs than for 
the arms. Correlations among scores for legs and 
arms are .84 + .03. Right and left scores for arms 
and legs correlate respectively .98 + .Ol and .95 + .01. 
‘“‘Under these conditions and where speed alone was 
emphasized in the four performances, thé existence of 
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a high degree of ‘general’ motor ability seems to have 
been demonstrated.”—R. S. Schultz (Psychological 
Corporation). 

4099. Cason, H. The organic nature of fatigue. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 337-342.—The various 
factors which have been proved to be present in 
fatigue are summarized. The author emphasizes the 
fact that more than one kind of bodily process is 
always present in fatigue, and that all must be con- 
sidered in work upon the problems of fatigue.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

4100. Cattell, R. Perseveration and personality: 
some experiments and a hypothesis. J. ment. Sct., 
1935, 81, 151-167.—Validity and reliability of tests 
for p are improving, giving hope for success in efforts 
to relate measures of p with personality traits. Since 
the statistical approach has not yielded satisfactory 
results, this paper undertakes a qualitative study of 
ten high and ten low perseverators in a group of fifty 
subjects measured by eight tests. In general character 
both groups were inferior, an extreme p score in either 
direction being typical of a low w score. Two hy- 
potheses are suggested: that a high p score indicates 
nervous debility, and that it indicates conflict, dis- 
couragement, and inhibition dating from early life. 
Any p score probably depends on a combination of 


heredity, degree of general fatigue, and amount of 
deep frustration in emotional development.—C. J. 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

4101. Dashiell, J. F. A survey and synthesis of 
learning theories. Psychol. Buil., 1935, 32, 261-275. 


Learning theories of today having been grouped 
into the conditioned-response, the trial-and-error, 
and the Gestalt theories, the author canvasses typical 
experimental studies cited by these different schools, 
and points out there are certain fundamental prin- 


ciples to be found in the data of all. The principles 
are: (1) the subject must be motivated; (2) a field 
of motives exists; (3) obstruction is offered to the 
principal motive; (4) hyperactivity is aroused; 


(5) the response is multiple and varied; (6) it is to 
relations of stimuli; (7) most importantly, it is be- 
tween means and objective; (8) selection or least 
action appears; (9) selected responses occur for- 
tuitously; (10) effects are crucial; (11) rate of learning 
varies only in degree. The presence of the distinct 
learning theories is given slight genetic basis, but 
more basis in experimental technique.—J/. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

4102. Ehrenwald, H. Der photodermatische Ton- 
usreflex, seine Beziehungen zur Sensibilitat und 
zum Vestibularapparat. (The photodermic tonus 
reflex, its relations with sensitivity and the vestibular 
apparatus.) Klin. Wschr., 1933, 12, 1221-1223.— 
This study concerns a new reflex. When applying 
rays of light to the lateral parts of the face and neck, 
there is a reaction of movement of the arms sidewise 
and forward. The movement is made toward the 
source of light for the red rays, and in the inverse 
direction for the blue rays; it is absent in case of any 
disturbance of cutaneous sensitivity. Since there is 
no question of thermic or optical reaction (these are 
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experimentally excluded), there must be a new cu- 
taneous sensation, which may be called, for conven- 
ience, the sensation of radiance. The receptors are 
still unknown, but there are analogous sensations in 
many animals (e.g., certain fish). In man the effec- 
tive rays are between the X-rays and the heat rays. 
The direction of the reaction changes between yellow 
and green. New studies by the author show the role 
of the vestibular apparatus in the reflex arc. In 
subjects deprived of one labyrinth, the reaction is 
produced only on the intact side. The author be- 
lieves there is a reflex arc uniting the trigeminal 
endings, the vestibular apparatus, and the tonic 
apparatus of the musculature of the arms and 
shoulders.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4103. Eliasberg, W. Faulheit, Fleiss und Er- 
folgsstreben. Psychopathologische Bemerkungen. 
(Laziness, diligence, and striving for success. Psy- 
chopathological observations.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 
1933, 34, 49-57.—There are two forms of laziness: 
the laziness of disturbed individuals who are always 
occupied, but never accomplish anything useful; the 
laziness of depression, which is particularly frequent 
in the different forms of mental debility. The study 
of laziness in students should be based on the study 
of emotional factors which assure satisfactory school 
accomplishment for the normal child.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4104. Feldner, A. Zwerchfelltonus und Schlaf- 
stérung. (Diaphragm tonus and sleep disturbances. ) 
Wien. klin. Wschr., 1933, 46, 1076-1077.—Repeated 
observations have shown normal hypotonia of the 
diaphragm during sleep. The diaphragm shows it 
clearly in meteorism by oppressing the heart and the 
lungs. Before prescribing somnifics it would be 
useful, then, to determine whether there are intestinal 
disturbances provoking a meteorism.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4105. Fisher, R. E., & Cori, G. T. Hexosemono- 
phosphate changes in muscle in relation to rate of 
stimulation and work performed. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1935, 112, 5—14.—Single contractions of isolated frog 
gastrocnemii at 10 or 60 per minute and a 10-second 
tetanus were induced and the resulting hexosephos- 
phate (from glycogen) was compared with the lactic 
acid formed. It is concluded that the muscle produces 
the greatest amount of work with the least expenditure 
of glycogen under conditions of maximal tension and 
slow rate of stimulation—T7. W. Forbes (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 

4106. Forbes, A., Cattell, McK., & Davis, H. The 
immediate effect of spinal transection on the crossed 
extension reflex. Amer. J. Phystol., 1935, 112, 
152—161.—The crossed extension reflex was employed 
to investigate the possibility of a release effect due to 
spinal transection after decorticate rigidity has been 
produced, this possibility having been advanced as 
an explanation for an increase in the flexion reflex 
previously found. Single and successive induction 
shocks at various frequencies were applied to the 
sciatic nerve, and records made of the contraction of 
the opposite hind leg. The spinal cord was exposed 
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but not transected and the decerebration accom- 
plished, records of the crossed reflex were then taken, 
transection was rapidly carried out without disturbing 
the set-up, and the post-transection records taken. 
The same type of effect as in the flexion reflex was 
found, viz., an increased twitch to single shock and 
a dropping out of the summation effect to repetitive 
stimuli after transection, and in the latter case a 
decrease in size of the response after the first twitch. 
At the same time there was an increased electrical 
response from the muscle. It is concluded that the 
effect cannot be due to release, since decerebration is 
excitatory for crossed extension, but that it must 
be a general effect common to both reflexes. It is 
pointed out that this work is not in conflict with find- 
ings of a decrease by Ruch and Watts, since they did 
not try single shocks, and it is suggested that the 
“‘spinal shock”’ effect may be due to the loss of the 
cumulative excitatory effect of repetitive afferent 
volleys. The question whether there is a general 
depression of reflexes following initial interruption of 
cortico-spinal paths remains open.—T7. W. Forbes 
(N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


4107. Forbes, T. W., Muenzinger, K. F., & Wendt, 
G. R., & others. Report of round tables on use of 
electric shock. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 185-196.— 
Three round tables have been held. The grille tech- 
niques need much improvement (their effectiveness 
being weakened by the fact that variations in area 
of contact produce variations in intensity of shock). 
The inductorium has no virtues. 60 cycle AC should 
be adopted as a standard. Research problems are 
pointed out concerning the electrical characteristics 
of the current used, tissues excited by different 
arrangements of electrodes, psychological (sensory, 
reflex, emotional, reinforcing-inhibiting, and punish- 
ment) effects, etc.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina) 


4108. Frank, J. D. Some psychological deter- 
minants of the level of aspiration, Amer. J. Psychol., 
1935, 47, 285-293.—S’s were given three tasks: 
printing, pitching quoits, and doing the Kelley 
manipulation of spatial relationships speed test. 
There were 25-27 repetitions of each task, distributed 
over two sessions. After each repetition S was told 
how well he had done, and was asked to state how well 
he intended to do the next time (level of aspiration). 
“It is suggested that the size of the difference between 
the average level of aspiration and the median level 
of past performance is due to the involvement of the 
ego-level of the individual in the task, as shown by 
self-competition or social pressure. These are 
assumed to strengthen either the need to avoid failure, 
or the need to keep the level of aspiration high, 
usually the latter. The fear of failure is assumed to 
dominate as the result of a desire to conceal involve- 
ment in the task, leading to over-compensation of the 
need to keep the level of aspiration high, or as the 
result of a broad individual factor. The need to keep 
the level of aspiration high influences the score more 
strongly, the greater the ‘unreality’ of the situation, 
as revealed by a ‘play’ attitude. The data afford 
sufficient support for these hypotheses to justify 
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further experimentation on them.’’—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


4109. Galkina, O. I. K voprosu o provedenii testa 
na koordinatziu dvidjeni dvukh ruk. (Administering 
and developing a test involving coordination of 
movement of both hands.) Bull. Leningr. Inst. Org. 
Prot. Labor, 1932, No. 9-10, 25-31.—Experimental 
work analyzing a group test for testing the coordina- 
tion of muscular movement of both hands with the 
Tolchinski apparatus and paper tests. The author 
enumerates the different errors found and gives 
possibilities for practical uses of results obtained.- 
L. S. Maeth (New York City). 


4110. Gantt, W. H. Conditioned reflexes and 
habit formation. Brit. med. J., 1932, 517.—A review 
of the essentials of the conditioned reflex. William 
James is credited with recognizing the reflex nature 
of habit as early as 1890. The author accepts the 
view of Pavlov that all habits represent chains of 
conditioned reflexes.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Founda 
tion). 


4111. Gemelli, A. L’orientazione lontana nel volo 
in aeroplano. (Distance orientation while flying in 
an aeroplane.) Aerotecnica, 1933, 13, 1-33.—From 
data on the perception of the earth from an aeroplane 
(horizon line, the earth’s surface, evaluations of 
distances, different illusions, etc.) the author concludes 
that there is no evidence of an instinct of distance 
orientation.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4112. Hoskins, R. G. Endocrine factors in per- 
sonality. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1935, 40, 558-562.- 
Remarks about the importance of pituitary, thyroid, 
thymus, adrenals, and sex glands.—J/. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 


4113. Husband, R. W. Influence of knowledge 
and instructions on maze performance. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1935, 46, 213-219.—Practically all maze 
learning has been without instruction. In this 
experiment was studied the effect of instructions, in 
the form of previous lecture knowledge of mazes in 
general as well as of the type to be used (U or X 
pattern). The instructed subjects showed prompter 
orientation and more rapid learning, especially those 
using the verbal method. Asa group they were more 
homogeneous. The experimenter incidentally ob- 
served the good maze learners to be careful and 
cooperative workers in the laboratory.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 


4114. Joltrain, E. Déséquilibres humoraux et 
dermatoses par choc émotif. (Humoral disequili- 
brium and dermatoses from emotional shock.) Brux. 
méd., 1933, 13, 970-978.—The author recalls war 
observations showing that emotion may have a 
pathogenic role, causing true colloidoclasic shocks. 
These shocks occur only when there is arthritis and 
colloidal instability. Emotion increases the plasmatic 
potassium and causes alkalosis. Emotional shock 
can also provoke recovery of migraine, urticaria, etc., 
and intervene in a therapeutic situation by suggestion 
or as a “bomb-shell.’’-—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 
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4115. Jonnard, R., & Maire, L. Influence de 
quelques substances usuelles sur les temps de réac- 
tion visuels a signal auditif. (Influence of some com- 
mon substances on the visual reaction time to auditory 
signal.) Paris méd., 1933, 23, 273-278.—At an 
auditory signal a chronoscope was released, and at the 
end of a given time a second chronoscope was released ; 
the subject set the pointer and tried to stop it as soon 
as he saw it start. Measurements were taken before 
and after the action of the substance tested (2 smoked 
cigarettes, for tobacco; 75 cc. tea containing 2% Cey- 
lon 150 cc. strong coffee; 10 cc. rum in 75 cc. 
water). The times recorded represent averages based 
on one hundred measurements. The differences shown 
were not significant.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4116. Klemm, O. Ganzheit und Struktur: Leist- 
ung. fotality and structure: performance.) Neue 
pbsychol. Stud., 1934, 12, 65-81.—The study of per- 
formance can be approached through the psycho- 
physical constants, and performance limits are ex- 
tended when totality patterns are brought in—e.g. 
the limen for visual perception of distance is lower 
when measured by change in proportion of visual 
patterns than when we deal with isolated points. 
lhe importance of totality in motor performance is 
seen in the reduction of time for integrated below 
that for isolated action of the same members, as shown 
by reaction-time technique, and by successive frames 
of motion picture films. Increasing individual 
differences at the higher performance levels are due 
to the increased opportunity which they give for the 
inner totality qualities to manifest themselves. 
Man's inner structure is shadowed forth in perform- 
the essential character of a race can be 
reaction tendencies.—C. J. Herrick 
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4117. Kost, R., Kunze, G., & Schulz, L. Studien 
liber die Witterungseinfliisse auf die sportliche 
Leistungsfahigkeit. (Studies on the influence of the 
weather on efficiency in sports.) Arbetispsychologie, 
1933, 7, 134—-142.—A study of 14 subjects showed that 
atmospheric conditions had an effect on efficiency in 
Variations of atmospheric pressure had no 
effect.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4118. Lorge, I. Physiological aspects of lethal 
shock. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 197-202.—A review 
of 20 titles brings out some differences of opinion on 
just what current is to be considered dangerous. 
Among the variables concerning which some informa- 
tion is available are: (1) current in terms of volts, 
amperes, and ohms; (2) AC vs. DC; (3) frequency; 
(4) deviation; (5) nature of contact; (6) position of 
electrodes. The writer suggests that for normal use 
in psychological experimentation a limit of 12 m.a. 
will allow a 25% margin of safety.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

4119. Léwy, A., & Wittkower, —. Weitere Unter- 
suchungen zur Physiologie des Héhenklimas. (New 
researches on physiology in high altitudes.) Pflig. 
Arch. ges. Physiol., 1933, 233, 622-644.—Studies on 
the effect of a change of altitude showed a diminishing 
of the patellar reflex in 35% of the cases, a frequent 
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rise in blood pressure, an increase in mechanical 
nervous excitability in 50% of the cases, and a de- 
crease in cutaneous discrimination.—(Courtesy Année 
os ychol.) 

4120. Max, L. W. Protective devices and precau- 
tions against lethal shock. Psychol. Buil., 1935, 32, 
203-—211.—Descriptions are furnished of fuses (one 
now about to be manufactured), mechanical relays 
(none yet recommended fully), and vacuum-tube 
devices (probably most satisfactory). The writer 
suggests that the device be one to operate at not 
above 12 m.a. and in 8 sigma (% cycle of 60 cycle 
AC). Some general precautions are added.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

4121. McKinney, F. Studies in the retention of 
interrupted learning activities. J. comp. Psychol., 
1935, 19, 265-296.—To test the idea (suggested by 
Zeigarnik’s studies on retention of the name of a task) 
that interruption of a task before its mastery leads to 
better retention than non-interruption, 100 subjects 
were trained on stylus mazes under these two condi- 
tions. Retention was tested after one week. I[nter- 
ruption consisted in stopping the subject after one 
perfect trial when he had been expecting to perform 
three perfect trials. The non-interruption group 
expected to be stopped after one errorless trial. 
Another group of 44 subjects performed a similar 
experiment except that retention was tested after 
24 hours. Likewise a group of 107 subjects learned 
nonsense syllables under similar interrupted and 
non-interrupted conditions. There was a tendency 
for slightly but inconsistently better retention of the 
interrupted tasks. In a further group of experiments 
employing 80 subjects and mazes and nonsense 
syllables, interruption was introduced after the errors 
had been reduced to four in some instances and one in 
others. Learning, relearning, and combined learning 
and relearning scores were compared for the various 
conditions. In general, there was better retention of 
the interrupted activities, and this retention was 
greater when interruption came near mastery of the 
task (at one error) than when it came early (at four 
errors). Retention of the maze was better than reten- 
tion of verbal material. The relation of these phe- 
nomena to distributed practice, reminiscence, per- 
severation, and motivation is discussed.— NV. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

4122. Mowrer, O. H. An analysis of the effects of 
repeated bodily rotation with especial reference to 
the possible impairment of static equilibrium. Ann. 
Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1934, 43, 367-386.—The vestibu- 
lar nystagmus occurring after bodily rotation is 
reduced by repeated elicitation. The results of the 
present experimental studies on pigeons indicate that 
this reduction of nystagmus is not caused by the 
development of any vestibular pathology.—D. J. 
Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

4123. Piolti, M., & Visintini, F. Richerche cronas- 
simetriche sulla fatica muscolare. (Chronaximetric 
studies on muscular fatigue.) Riv. neurol., 1934, 7, 
205-210.—Muscular fatigue, whether it is produced 
by electrically aroused movements or by voluntary 
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movements, produces a modification of muscular 
chronaxy which is at first a diminution and then an 
increase. The two phases have a different duration 
in different subjects. Acetylcholine and strychnine, 
in quantities too small to affect the chronaxies of 
normal muscle, produce a diminution of the chronaxy 
of fatigued muscles. Adrenaline also causes a 
diminution in fatigued muscle, although it increases 
the chronaxy of normal muscle.— R. Calabresi (Rome). 

4124. Pitkin, W. B. The art of relaxation. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1935. $1.50.—(Not seen). 

4125. Rengqvist, Y., & Raihai, C. E. Ueber einen 
Zusammenhang zwischen der elecktrischen Reizbar- 
keit des Muskels und dem darin stattfindenden 
Kreatinphosphorsaitirezerfall. (On the relation be- 
tween electrical stimulation of the muscle and the 
destruction of the creatin-phosphoric acid in this 
muscle.) Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1933, 66, 78-91.— 
The author worked on the hypothesis that the sup- 
posed chemical reaction mentioned in Hoorweg’s law 
on muscle stimulation was the destruction of the 
creatin-phosphoric acid in this muscle, this destruc- 
tion constituting a reversible bimolecular reaction. 
(He interpreted the law—extended from liminal to 
maximal contractions—as the play of a reversible 
bimolecular chemical reaction, the equation per- 
mitting a constant of equilibrium to which the value 
of the rheobasic parameter is proportional.) He 
determined the threshold of maximal contraction in 
the symmetrical muscles of the frog with cut sciatica 
by discharges of the condenser; next, using the normal 
muscle and the muscle poisoned by the contraction- 
causing acid, he determined the equilibrium-of-reac- 
tion constant on the raised muscle. A comparison of 
the maximal rheobases with the equilibrium-of- 
reaction constants showed very close, sometimes 
identical, relation between the values.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4126. Richards, T. W., & Irwin, O. C. Plantar 
responses of infants and young children: an examina- 
tion of the literature and reports of new experiments. 

Univ. la Stud. Child Welf., 1934, 11, No. 1. Pp. 146. 
—A critical review of the literature (117 titles) on 
plantar responses showed great disagreement. The 
authors undertook an investigation on controversial 
points with 264 children 0-66 months of age as sub- 
jects. Two observers agreed on 77% of the responses. 
The effect of amount of pressure, direction of stroke 
and area of stroke on response was studied. No 
typical response was found. Rather, infant responses 
were characterized best by their greater frequency as 
compared with those of later years.—B. Wellman 
(lowa). 


4127. Rijlant, P. Dualité des mécanismes du 
tonus et de la contraction dans le muscle strié. 
(Duality of the mechanisms of tonus and contraction 
in striated muscle.) Ann. Physiol. Physicochim. 
biol., 1933, 9, 843-—865.—This study is a report on the 
electrical phenomena accompanying the manifesta- 
tions of striated muscle activity. Attention is paid 
to postural tonus, to voluntary contractions and 
reflexes of skeletal muscles in certain invertebrates 
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(crustacea, insects, arachnids), to the tonic embrace 
reflex in anurans, to tonic and contractile activity of 
the striated muscle in the hen in a hypnotic state, and 
finally to mammifera and man. The study brings out 
the existence of two different modalities and charac 
teristics of activity of striated muscle. Tonic activity 
may be very intense, but it needs only feeble energy 
changes, leading to a weak electrical activity; hence, 
the relation to slow wave frequency of weak potential 
and long duration. True contractile activity, on the 
other hand, either voluntary or reflex, is generally 
rapid and intense, and demands much more energetic 
changes. The electrical oscillations which accompany 
it are stronger, more numerous and shorter than in 
tonic activity.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4128. Rijlant, P. Le tonus musculaire chez la 
grenouille male pendant la période d’accouplement. 
L’état tonique des muscles striés de la grenouille. 
Le tonus musculaire des Anoures. (Muscular tonus 
in the male frog during the mating period. The tonic 
state in the striated muscles of the frog. Muscular 
tonus in the anurans.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1933, 
112, 1575-1579; 113, 1551-1553.—The electric oscil- 
lographic responses of the flexor muscles of the anterior 
members in the male frog at the moment of mating 
are of two types: those with rapid waves of very high 
amplitude and great frequency, and those with less 
frequency and lower amplitude, corresponding to 
temporary tonic contractions. In addition, there is 
a continuous activity representing lasting tonus and 
consisting in the rhythmic repetition of slow waves 
of weak potential. This tonic activity continues (it 
is also noted in the female) and is correlated with slow 
centrifugal waves of the motor nerves, waves which are 
very similar to those of the sympathetic nerves. 
Upon examination of the muscles of the male frog 
during the embrace reflex, it was found that the 
development of tonic contraction (recorded through 
pressure exerted by the male on an inflated rubber 
ball) was correlated with the slow waves, which were 
more numerous when the contraction was most 
marked.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4129. Rijlant, P. De l’action du curare sur la 
forme de l’oscillogramme cathodique des muscles 
striés des vertébrés. (The action of curare on the 
form of the cathodic oscillogram in striated muscles of 
vertebrates.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1933, 113, 
1153—1154.—At the beginning of curarization there 
is a suppression of tonus, correlated with an extinction 
in the oscillogram of slow and rare waves of the muscle 
and nerve, which appear as an electric manifestation 
of tonic activity. Stronger curarization leads to the 
disappearance of rapid waves in the muscle; there are 
no rapid waves in the nerve under these conditions. 
Strychnine restores the slow waves abolished by 
curare, but does not modify the action established 
with the rapid waves.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4130. Rogers, K. Perseveration. J. ment. Sci., 
1935, 81, 138-144.—Perseveration is defined as the 
“lag or persistence of a mental process.’’ The use 
of the term in psychiatry and psychology is traced 
historically, with reference to the work of Neisser, 
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Miller and Pilzecker, Foster, Ach, Wertheimer, 
Jung, Riklin, Witasek, Stern, Koffka, Maltzew, 
Spearman, and Webb. Neurological bases for per- 
severation are not certain. Relation to school work 
is discussed. Perseveration should be considered in 
any systematic psychology. The factor analysis 
techniques have given good data, but more study is 
needed, especially of perseveration measured in com- 
plex social settings.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

4131. Rogers, K. Perseveration and personality. 
J. ment. Sct., 1935, 81, 145-150.—Perseveration as a 
feature of cognitive activity and perseveration as 
related to personality have been widely studied by 
the factor analysis technique. Spearman's suggestion 
that many bipolar typological classifications are 
related to perseveration; the researches of Lanke and 
Webb; and certain word association studies by the 
author, using Stanford-Binet and Kent-Rosanoff 
material, combine to suggest that perseveration stands 
next to intelligence in the study of individual differ- 
erices.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

4132. Rudert, J. Ganzheit und Struktur: Wille. 
(Totality and structure: will.) Neue psychol. Stud., 
1934, 12, 129-150.—Man’'s will develops according to 
a life pattern (Lebensform in Spranger’s sense) which 
is a function of outer fate and inward structure. Will 
in the narrower sense has value ( Wert) as the ground in 
which specific goals appear, and against which they 
are measured. Goal direction is especially clear, and 
the ego is emphasized as subject. At this level the 
structural basis can be shown; it remains below the 
conscious level in the primitive, selfless (tchfret) will 
which man shares with animals. This latter may be 
either cyclic or regulatory; in either case it is charac- 
terized by direction rather than specific goal, shows 
sometimes merely as an urge to expend strength, and 
lacks the consciousness of continuing existence and 
the foresight for known wants which are the basis of 
man’s evaluational activities, and hence of his will.- 
C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

4133. Schiassi, F. La costituzione motoria. (The 
motor constitution.) Endocr. Pat. cost., 1934, 9, 
290-293.—The author gives a classification of the 
motor constitution and presents the fundamentals of 
a motor biotypology which is derived from combina- 
tions of quantitative and qualitative motor charac- 
teristics.—R. Calabrest (Rome). 


4134. Schubert, G. Labyrinthreizung durch Zu- 
satzbeschleunigung bei Einwirkung von zentrifugal 
Kraft. (Labyrinthic stimulation by supplementary 
acceleration due to intervention of centrifugal force.) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1933, 233, 590-616.—The 
author is interested in the reactions provoked by quick 
movements of the head in the course of rotation in 
which a constant centrifugal force is exercised. These 
movement effects consist in a special sensation of 
rotation with a sense of falling and nausea reactions; 
they can be explained by the intervention of supple- 
mentary acceleration, the direction of which always 
determines the direction of the rotation perceived in 
the various movements of the head. The explanation 
has value only in so far as the general conception of 
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the currents of canal fluids (Mach-Breuer-Brown) has 
value.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4135. Simonson, E., & Simonson, S. [Researches 
on the problem of the rhythm of imposed work. ] 
Sovetsk. Psikhotekh., 1933, 6, 228-238.—Using the 
cyclographic method, the authors studied a simple 
piece of work, viz., carrying a hollow cylinder hori- 
zontally, and then placing itona column. The work 
was done to the strokes of a metronome. The pauses 
appeared at the change in direction of the movements; 
these pauses increased in absolute and relative value 
when the rhythm of work became slower, or when the 
burden was increased. Experiments on a more simple 
piece of work (raising the feet) showed that the pauses 
were physiologically determined.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

4136. Zuzine, I. [The psychogalvanic reaction in 
its relations to the functional state of the neuro- 
vegetative system and arterial tension. ] Vop. Jzuch. 
Lichnosti, 1930, 1-2, 61-68.—Preponderance of para- 
sympathetic tonus is accompanied by a raised psycho- 
galvanic reaction which is highest in individuals with 
sympathico-tonic orientation. Arterial hypertension 
and symptoms of spasmophilia are accompanied by a 
weak psychogalvanic reaction.—(Courtesy Année 
bsychol.) 


[See also abstracts 3977, 3986, 3993, 4015, 4017, 
4051, 4055, 4069, 4075, 4082, 4085, 4088, 4138, 
4158, 4163, 4168, 4176, 4181, 4229, 4268, 4322, 
4383, 4420, 4421, 4436. ] 
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4137. Brandt, H. Die Lichtorientierung der Mehl- 
motte Ephestia kuehniella Zeller. (The light orienta- 
tion of the flour moth.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1934, 20, 
646-673.—The negatively phototactic Ephestia cater- 
pillar reaches the darkest part of a light-grader 
through successive avoidance reactions, but in directed 
light it moves straight from the source. Constantly 
recurring lateral deviations are promptly corrected. 
The basis of this behavior was investigated in tests ; 
with one-eyed caterpillars. The majority of flour- 
moth adults are photonegative. In directed light the 
moths (with wings removed) crawl directly toward 
the source or directly away from it, without the 
deviating tendency displayed by the caterpillar. 
Freshly hatched moths are positively phototactic, but 
soon become negative or indifferent. Sex and tem- 
perature differences do not influence this condition, 
but CO: saturation promotes negativity, as does a 
period in darkness. None of these conditions in- 
fluences orientation in the caterpillar. Both cater- 
pillar and moth react to light which passes between 
two small black cardboards, but do not react to the 
black surfaces themselves. Both follow the Re- 
sultanzgesetz (i.e., are governed by the relative in- 
tensities) in orienting with respect to two light sources, 
which indicates that despite its well-developed com- 
pound eye the adult moth’s vision is relatively unde- 
veloped. The adaptive significance of these findings is 
considered.—T. C. Schnetrla (New York University). 




















4138. Bremer, F., & Moldaver, J. Muscles 
toniques et muscles cinétiques chez les Anoures. 
(Tonic and kinetic muscles in the anurans.) C. R. 
Soc. Biol., Paris, 1933, 114, 929-933.—A study of 
the flexion reflexes of the knee in the frog and the 
spinal toad reveals a great difference between the 
“tonic” flexors (iliofibular and semi-tendinous) and 
the ‘“‘atonic’’ muscles (semi-membranous, sartorius, 
gracilis) deprived of an “‘after-discharge.’’ The semi- 
membranous does not respond to tactile stimulations, 
but the fibular and the semi-tendinous react with a 
strong flexion.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4139. Britt,S.H. Tonal sensitivity in the white rat. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1935, 19, 243—264.—The purpose of 
the experiment was to determine whether the white 
rat may be trained to respond to tone. The respira- 
tory response of the animal was conditioned, an elec- 
tric shock to the tail serving as the unconditioned 
and the tone produced by a vacuum-tube oscillator 
as the “conditioned’’ stimulus. Fluctuations in 
breathing were recorded photographically. The 
animal was confined in a sound- and light-proof box 
during the experiment and all sources of stimulation 
other than tone were controlled either from the 
outset or in special tests. Three rats were conditioned 
to a tone of 480 d.v. while three others were condi- 
tioned to a tone of 960 d.v. Differentiation between 
tones of 480 d.v. and 2048 d.v. and between tones of 
960 d.v. and 2048 d.v. was also obtained. The tones 
were relatively pure. Clicks, intensity, and type of 
loud-speaker unit were found to be without effect. 
Experimental extinction and spontaneous recovery 
were observed. The age of the rats was of no apparent 
significance, positive results being obtained with all 
animals, though the ages ranged from 6 to 23 months. 
Two different types of respiratory response were 
found: a true conditioned response and a holding or 
anticipatory response. Bibliography.— NV. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

4140. Brown, C. W., Foldesy, M. E., & Henry, 
F. M. Two operative procedures for eliminating 
hearing in the rat. J. genet. Psychol., 1935, 46, 220- 
223.—Severance of the auditory nerve being difficult 
in the rat, methods are described in the form of 
destruction of the cochlea and, still more recom- 
mended, rendering the membranous windows non- 
functional with acid.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina) 

4141. Buddenbrock, W. v., & Schulz, E. Bei- 
trige zur Kenntnis der Lichtkompassbewegung und 
der Adaptation des Insektenauges. (Contribution 
to knowledge of light compass movement and of 
adaptation in the insect eye.) Zool. Jahrb., 1933, 
52, 513-536.—( Biol. Abstr. 1X: 7169). 

4142. Clarke, G. L. Diurnal migration of plankton 
in the Gulf of Maine and its correlation with changes 
in submarine irradiation. Biol. Bull., 1933, 65, 402- 
436.—Observations on the vertical distribution of 
copepods and measurements of the submarine irradia- 
tion confirm the theory that light is the most impor- 
tant factor controlling diurnal migration.—D. J. 
Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

4143. Clarke, G. L. Further observations on the 
diurnal migration of copepods in the Gulf of Maine. 
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Biol. Bull., 1934, 67, 432—-455.—The diurnal migration 
of copepods is more closely correlated with changes in 
submarine irradiation than with temperature or 
salinity of the water. Wide individual differences in 
behavior occur which probably have their basis in the 
physiological condition of the animal.—D. J. Ingle 
(Mayo Foundation). 


4144. Clarke, G. L. The diurnal migration of 
copepods in St. George’s Harbor, Bermuda. Biol. 
Bull., 1934, 67, 456-460.—The present investigation 
confirms previous studies in showing that the diurnal 
migration of marine animals is correlated primarily 
with changes in light intensity.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo 
Foundation). 


4145. Copeland, M., & Brown, F. A. Modification 
of behavior in Nereis virens. Biol. Buil., 1934, 67, 
336-364.— Nereis virens gives a negative reaction to 
a touch on the anterior end. When the tactile stimu- 
lus is followed by the presentation of fragments of 
clam the worm becomes conditioned to give a positive 
reaction to touch. Data are presented for three worms 
given 40 trials each. The learning curve drops 
slightly after periods of discontinued training.—D. J. 
Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


4146. Dworkin, S. Pitch and intensity discrimina- 
tion by cats. Amer. J. Phystol., 1935, 112, 1-4.- 
Cats were conditioned to an oscillator note in the 
range of 1500 to 2900 cycles by means of Dworkin’'s 
motor alimentary method. The limit of loudness 
discrimination was about 4 decibels, and that of pitch 
discrimination about one tone. It was found possible 
to reverse apparent pitch discrimination after training 
to intensity by reversal of the respective intensities. 
It is concluded that, in pitch discrimination tests, 
equal intensities must be used.— 7. W. Forbes (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 


4147. Dykgraaf, S. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Funktion der Seitenorgane an Fischen. (Investiga 
tions on the function of the lateral-line organs in 
fishes.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1933, 20, 162-214.—The 
lateral-line organs are stimulated by weak currents 
as well as by changes in pressure of the medium, as 
was shown by experiments with harnessed fish, by 
the reactions of trained fish, and by partial or com- 
plete extirpations of the organs. Fishes respond to 
distant objects by virtue of water vibrations which 
act upon their lateral-line endings. This permits the 
finding of booty, flight from enemies, and the avoid- 
ance of obstacles in swimming. Motionless objects 
are localized by means of lateral-line stimulation, and 
moving bodies are discriminated on the basis of their 
size and speed of approach. The mechanics of stimu- 
lation, involving the bending of elastic hairs, which 
arouses the cells, was investigated. Shifting of liquid 
in the canals themselves is important for sensitivity. 
The significance of the lateral-line sensitivity for 
rheotaxis is inferior to that of vision and of contact, 
and is limited to arousal of the resting fish by the 
sudden streaming of water. Lateral-line sensitivity 
is not involved in the control of direct forward move- 
ment. Cutaneous sensitivity was also investigated.- 
T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 
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4148. Elder, J. H. The upper limit of hearing in 
chimpanzee. Amer. J. Phystol., 1935, 112, 109-115. 

A brief review of the upper limit of hearing of the 
dog, cat and monkey is given. The experimenter 
used three chimpanzees aged 7, 5 and 3 years 5 months 
respectively, and three children aged 12, 12 and 5% 
respectively. A 2-A audiometer and a Pierce mag- 
netostriction oscillator were used as tone sources, 
intensity being ‘‘well above threshold.’’ The subjects 
were trained to press a key on hearing the tone, to 
obtain fruit and a penny, respectively. It was found 
that the upper limit of pitch in the children was 
approximately 23,000 cycles as against 26,000 to 
33,000 for the chimpanzee. No human, including 
several adults, heard 25,000 cycles, although two 
animals responded perfectly at this pitch. It is sug- 
gested that the apparent auditory superiority of 
chimpanzees is due to this greater capacity in the high 
frequencies.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric 
Institute). 


4149. Engelmann, C. Versuche iiber den Gesch- 
mackssinn von Taube, Ente, und Huhn. (Experi- 
ments on the gustatory sense of pigeon, duck, and 
chicken.) Z. vergl. Phystol., 1934, 20, 626-645. 
Solutions of salts, acids, or sugars were paired vari- 
ously with water, and a record was made of the 
readiness with which the birds would leave the special 
chemicals and pass to water, or vice versa. Quinine, 
glycerine, cane- and grape-sugar were taken by the 
pigeon as readily as water, as was grape-sugar by the 
duck, maltose and lactose by the chicken. All three 
birds rejected hydrochloric acid, acetic acid, saccha- 
rine, and sodium and magnesium chlorides. Duck and 
chicken rejected quinine and glycerine as against 
water. With increasing concentrations of acids and 
saccharine the birds rejected the substances with a 
rather sharply increasing frequency. For magnesium 
chloride, as for sodium chloride in the case of duck and 
chicken, avoidance increased gradually with added 
concentration over a considerable range. When pairs 
of different chemicals were presented, the chickens 
took sugars more readily than other substances or 
water, from which they were clearly discriminated. 


In equal concentrations, cane-sugar was taken more 
readily than was grape-sugar. The author suggests 
that birds may discriminate gustatory stimuli not 


only according to concentration, but also on the basis 
of a quality similar to the human ‘‘degree of sweet 
ness.’" Correspondingly, the discrimination of hydro 
chloric and acetic acids at molar concentrations 
apparently depends upon pH. In the rejection of 
water by the chicken when a sugar was presented 
with it, despite the fact that it was taken in preference 


to many other chemicals, the author finds evidence 
for a learning to choose the more preferred substance. 
tS Schneirla (New York University X 


4150. Foley, J. P. Judgment of facial expression 
of emotion in the chimpanzee. /. soc. Psychol., 1935, 
6, 31-67.—Six photographs of emotion in the chim- 
panzee taken from the study of Kohts were used as 
material lhe pictures represented, according to the 
original author, quiet, sadness, joy, weeping, anger 
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and excitement. 127 college students chose from a 
list of 16 terms, including the above six, those best 
describing each picture. The modal response in only 
one case coincided with the intended emotion, but in 
three other cases the intended description received 
significantly more than chance choices. There was 
fairly marked agreement among the judges and dis- 
crimination among the pictures, but only average 
agreement with the author's criterion. The methods 
used by the judges were classified from introspective 
reports. A history of the problem of facial expression 
of emotions is given with a bibliography of 157 titles. 
—E. B. Newman (Columbia). 

4151. Friedrich, H. Vergleichende Studien zur 
Bewegungs- und Nervenphysiologie bei Nemertinen. 
(Comparative studies on movement and nerve 
physiology in Nemertina.) Zool. Jahrb., 1933, 52, 
537-560.—( Biol. Abstr. 1X: 7157). 

4152. Gaffron, M. Untersuchungen itiber das 
Bewegungssehen bei Libelleniarven, Fliegen und 
Fischen. (Investigation of visual movement in 
dragon-fly larvae, flies and fishes.) Z. vergl. Physvol., 
1934, 20, 299-337.—Dragon-fly larvae circled close 
to the edge of a rotating black-white striped drum 
within which they were placed. “Apparent move- 
ment’’ was evidenced by snapping at a black spot 
behind which a pattern of vertical stripes was slowly 
moved. The after-effect of visual movement was 
shown by snapping at a spot which was presented 
within 5-30 minutes after a striped background had 
ceased to move. These phenomena also appeared 
after the insect had been rotated within a motionless 
striped drum. Under this condition, the dragon-fly 
larva snapped at small irregularly shaped black 
objects, although large smoothly contoured black 
objects elicited no response. In the center of a rotat- 
ing vertically striped field flies turned in the direction 
of movement, the reaction depending upon the num- 
ber of stripes and upon the speed of rotation. The 
basis of the fly’s reaction was not fixation of the 
apparently moving object, as was the case for the 
Aeschna larva, but the arousal of forced postures and 
movements. The responses of coccinellid beetles to 
moving surfaces appeared to represent mere correc- 
tions of position. Stroboscopic phenomena are absent 
in the house-fly, but appear in minnows and stickle- 
backs.—T7. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

4153. Girden, E., & Culler, E. Auditory effects of 
roentgen rays in dogs. Amer. J. Roentgenol. Radium 
Ther., 1933, 30, 215—220.—Two dogs were conditioned 
to lift a paw at the sound of a 1000-cycle tone. Study 
of the threshold for intensity changes before and 
after exposure to small doses of roentgen rays showed 
a transient increase in auditory acuity lasting four 
weeks after irradiation.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Founda- 
tion). 

4154. Girden, E., & Culler, E. Auditory effects of 
roentgen rays in dogs. II. Amer. J. Roentgenol., 
Radium Ther., 1934, 32, 675-679.—Dogs were condi- 
tioned to respond to a sound stimulus of a given 
frequency. Irradiation of the top of the head in eight 
dogs resulted in a mean gain in auditory acuity of 
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about 5.5 decibels. The gain in acuity occurred after 
a latent period of 11 days and lasted from 12 to 36 
days. Subsequent irradiation resulted in a second 
period of increased acuity but of shorter duration.— 
D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


4155. Grabensberger, W. Untersuchungen iiber 
das Zeitgedichtnis der Ameisen und Termiten. 
(Investigations on the temporal memory of ants and 
termites.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1933, 20, 1-54.—Ants 
of Myrmica, Lastus, and Camponotus species were 
trained within three days of feeding to visit a food- 
place one meter from the laboratory nest at certain 
times of the day. Different colonies were trained to 
different hours, according to rhythms of 3, 21, or 27 
hours, as well as to 24 hours. Termites were similarly 
trained. Rhythms thus established were maintained 
in certain cases for 6-9 days after experimental feed- 
ing was discontinued. The experiments were repeated 
with marked individuals, also under natural condi- 
tions. Increasing the metabolic rate by administering 
thyroid extract or by raising nest temperature caused 
members of treated colonies to appear at the feeding 
place somewhat in advance of the regular feeding 
time. In contrast, euchinine, which depresses metab- 
olism, delayed the maximum of feeding visits. Since 
application of chloroform and of ether over a period 
of hours did not appear to alter a learned rhythm, the 
conclusion is drawn that the stimuli which cause the 
insects to appear at regular intervals are endogenous 
and non-nervous in nature.—T7. C. Schneirla (New 
York University). 

4156. Grabensberger, W. Experimentelle Unter- 
suchungen iiber das Zeitgedachtnis von Bienen und 
Wespen nach Verfutterung von Euchinin und Jodthy- 
reoglobulin. (Experimental analysis of the temporal 
memory of bees and wasps after feeding with euchin- 
ine and thyroiodine.) Z. vergl. Phystol., 1934, 20, 
338-342.—Feeding with euchinine served to delay 
somewhat the greatest number of visits to a feeding 
place with respect to the time of training, and thyro- 
iodine caused the insects to visit the feeding place 
somewhat earlier than the feeding time. However, 
these drugs did not eliminate the effect of training 
sooner than it disappeared in control experiments. 
Bees appeared somewhat more susceptible to the drugs 
in this respect.than did wasps.—T7. C. Schnetrla 
(New York University). 

4157. Gunn, D.O. The temperature and humidity 
relations of the cockroach (Blatta orientalis). 
II. Temperature preference. Z. vergl. Physiol., 1934, 
20, 617-625.—The normal Blatta does not react to a 
humidity gradient, but the desiccated subject avoids 
high saturation deficiency (air of high evaporating 
power) even when this behavior conflicts with the 
“temperature preference’ reaction. This accounts 
for the fact that a cockroach reduced to 70% of its 
initial body weight by water deprivation changed in 
its ‘‘preferred temperature’’ from the normal 20—29° 
C. to the range 12-23° C. A temperature-humidity 
box is described which remedies the defects of Herter’s 
apparatus and permits accurate control of the 
gradients.—T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 
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4158. Hales, W. M., Haslerud, G. M., & Ingle, 
D. J. Time for development of incapacity to work in 
adrenalectomized rats. Amer. J. Physiol., 1935, 
112, 65-69.—The intact gastrocnemius of anesthetized 
rats was attached to a 100-gram weight and records 
kept of the contractions by Veeder counters attached 
to automatic work adders. Six rats were worked at a 
time, the muscles being faradically stimulated three 
times per second. The experimental group underwent 
bilateral adrenalectomy and controls consisted of a 
group of normal rats and an operative shock control 
group in which one adrenal and the opposite kidney 
were removed. This second control group compared 
well with the normals, while the adrenalectomized 
animals showed an average survival of only 26 hours 
under work conditions as against an average survival 
of 64 hours when the muscle was not stimulated. 
Normad animals have been previously shown to sus- 
tain work output for a period of 10 days or longer. 
The “‘fatigue’’ of the adrenalectomized animals may 
be prevented or reversed by administration of the 
adrenal cortex extracts.—7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psy- 
chiatric Institute). 


4159. Holst, E. v. Studien iiber Reflexe und 
Rhythmen beim Goldfisch (Carassius auratus). (Stu- 
dies on reflexes and rhythms in the goldfish.) Z. 
vergl. Physiol., 1934, 20, 582-599.—A detailed study 
of various reflex activities aroused through cutaneous 
receptors by contact and water-streaming stimuli, in 
fish with spinal cord transections at various levels. 
The most outstanding of the described reactions is 
the trunk-stroke reflex, a strong unilateral contraction 
of body musculature passing rapidly caudad from the 
stimulated locality. In an animal subjected to 
transection of cord posterior to the medulla this 
reflex appeared as a single strong counterstroke, but 
as the transection was carried into the anterior 
medulla the response passed into a series of rhythmic 
strokes, and the single strong stroke gradually became 
less evident. The capacity for rhythmic response 
may be localized in the medulla. This locality pro- 
vides the nervous control of locomotor rhythms; it 
is not true that rhythmic locomotor reflexes are 
aroused by alternate impulses from skin receptors of 
the two sides of the body. In the normal fish, breath 
ing, caudal-, and pectoral-fin movements function 
somewhat independently, but when the effect of 
higher nervous centers and of peripheral stimulation 
is reduced through urethane narcosis these activities 
take on a common rhythm which is attributable to a 
rhythm-maintaining mechanism in medulla and 
anterior cord. Functional demarcation of these 
activities in the normal fish appears attributable to 
the differentiating effect of external stimuli.—T. C. 
Schneirla (New York University). 


4160. Holzapfel, M. Die nicht-optische Orientier- 
ung der Trichterspinne Agelena labyrinthica (Cl.). 
(Kinasthesie, Orientierung nach Gefille, Starrheits- 
taxis.) (The non-visual orientation of the funnel- 
weaver A gelena labyrinthica. Kinesthesis, orientation 
with respect to inclines, responses to thread-rigidity. ) 
Z. vergl. Physiol., 1933, 20, 55-116.—Without the 
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assistance of vision A gelena is able to find its way from 
a given part of the web to the tube in which it lurks, 
or to return to the place in which it has left captured 
prey. Kinesthesis is effective within 35 cm. of the 
tube, and its relative cooperation with vision varies 
from case to case. The inclination of the web becomes 
important if greater than 20-30°, and this orienting 
factor functions in cooperation with reflex reversal 
of the body through 180° before the return. When 
vision is excluded the spider runs across that diagonal 
thread which is taut. In the normal web this direct 
response permits a correct return without the involve- 
ment of learning. Spiders were disoriented according 
to the manner in which stretching of the web and 
changes in its shape altered the tautness of the 
diagonal threads. Contact apparently does not 
function save in orientation close to the lurking 
place. These factors may cooperate extensively with 
one another and with vision.—T. C. Schnetrla (New 
York University). 

4161. Homann, H. Beitrige zur Physiologie der 
Spinnenaugen. IV. Das Sehvermigen der Thomisi- 
den. (Contributions to the physiology of the spider’s 
eye. IV. The visual capacity of the thomisids.) Z. 
vergl. Physiol., 1934, 20, 420-429.—The vision of the 
Chomisidae, studied by methods previously reported, 
is in general very similar to that described for the 
Lycosidae. Radially arranged muscles move the 
retina of each principal eye, which makes it possible 
for the crab-spider to adjust to movement of the prey 
without shifting its body. Thus while the secondary 
eyes afford sensitivity to movement, the principal 
eyes fixate the booty and control the seizing act. 
T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

4162. Horst, C. J. van der. The optics of the insect 
eye. Acta Zool., 1933, 14, 101-109.—( Biol. Abstr. 
IX: 7180) 

4163. Hull, C.L. The mechanism of the assembly 
of behavior segments in novel combinations suitable 
for problem solution. Psychol. Rev., 1935, 42, 219- 
245.—One of the types of adaptive behavior called 
reasoning, i.e. the apparent spontaneous assembly of 
habit segments, not previously associated with one 
another, into novel combinations, has been given a 
explanation by Maier. An alternative ex- 
planation is offered by the author, deduced from 
stimulus-response principles, which makes the phe- 
nomenon a special case of association between stimuli 
and responses, and which, he believes, obviates the 
necessity of postulating any unique configurational or 
other factors to explain this particular form of in- 
telligent action. Itis objected that the term reasoning 
is inapplicable to this type of intelligent behavior 
and should be reserved for those situations in which 
the solution is mediated through the action of sym- 
bolic verbal reactions.—A.G. Bulls (Chicago). 


4164. Jores, A., & Hotop, H. Vergleichende 
Untersuchungen tiber den Gehalt verschiedener Tier- 
hypophysen an Melanophoren- und Erythrophoren- 
hormon. (A comparative analysis of the melanophore 
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and erythrophore hormone content of the hypophysis 
vergl. 


Physiol., 1934, 20, 


in various animals.) Z. 
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699-701.—Analysis of freshly removed hypophysis 
tissues showed a maximum of these hormones in the 
glands of the catand of the rat, a minimum in that of 
the chicken. Both of these hormones show a relation- 
ship to the ability of an animal to orient itself at night. 
—T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

4165. Kalmus, H. Uber die Natur des Zeit- 
gedichtnisses der Bienen. (Concerning the nature 
of the bee’s temporal memory.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 
1934, 20, 405-419.—The ability of trained bees to 
visit a food place at a given time in the 24-hour period 
was not affected by the action of medium tempera- 
tures, by etherization for several hours, or by the 
feeding of thyroid extract. In contrast, the frequency 
with which the bees visited the feeding place was 
altered by the action of COs, by the feeding of 
euchinine, and by lowering hive temperature to 5—7°C. 
for a period after training. The last two conditions 
delayed the maximum of feeding visits more than two 
hours as compared with controls. It is concluded 
that the temporal memory is controlled by rhythmic 
metabolic processes which influence variations within 
a 24-hour cycle and which control the changes brought 
about through training in the action of nerve cells.— 
T. C. Schnetrla (New York University). 

4166. Koller, G., & Studnitz, G. v. Uber den 
Licht- und Schattenreflex von Mya arenaria. (Con- 
cerning the light and the skioptic reflex of Mya 
arenarta.) Z.vergl. Physiol., 1934, 20, 388-404.—The 
clam responds distinctively to a decrease in the 
intensity of illumination by the contraction of its 
siphon tentacles within a measurable reaction time. 
Shading (for a minimum of 5 minutes) seldom fails 
to elicit this reaction. Hecht has mistakenly included 
this reaction with the siphon contraction as aroused 
by increases in the intensity of illumination. The 
animal actually is somewhat more sensitive to shading 
than it is to increase in intensity, since the minimal 
shading time and the latent period of the skioptic 
response are both shorter than the corresponding 
values for response to increased intensity. In experi- 
ments with colored lights, the extinguishing of a yellow 
light brought the skioptic response within the shortest 
reaction time, and the time of reaction increased with 
the extinction of lights successively further in either 
direction from the maximum in the yellow. It is 
concluded that the responses to shading and to bright- 
ness increase are mediated by different light-sensitive 
substances and thus depend upon different receptors. 
—T.C. Schneirla (New York University). 

4167. Kiihn, A. Ueber Farbensinn bei Tieren. 
(On color vision in animals.) Bremer Beitr. Natur- 
wiss., 1933, 1, 159-202.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4168. Leeper, R. The role of motivation in learn- 
ing : a study of the phenomenon of differential motiva- 
tional control of the utilization of habits. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1935, 46, 3-40.—In a series of maze experi- 
ments rats manifested clear ability to differentiate 
between learned pathways by choosing on each given 
trial that particular one that had previously led to 
satisfaction of the motive now dominant, hunger or 
thirst. This differentiation by motive was more 
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rapidly established (1) when routes and end-boxes 
were more distinguishable, and (2) when the animals 
were allowed on their error runs to enter the end-boxes 
containing the goal-material not then desired. These 
findings are held to be consistent with Tolman’s view 
of a habit as being not a fixed stimulus-response 
connection, but a means-end-readiness, i.e., knowledge 
that certain behavior leads to certain consequences, 
which knowledge will be utilized whenever the motiva- 
tion calls for it. Incidentally, there was brought to 
light a systematic tendency to variability in the runs 
that is not referable to chance or to failure of reward, 
but needs further analysis.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

4169. Maier, N.R.F. The cortical area concerned 
with codrdinated walking inthe rat. /.comp. Neurol., 
1935, 61, 395-405.—Although motor paralysis is not 
produced by cortical lesions in the rat, the latter may 
be handicapped in locomotion, particularly in running 
over narrow poles. Codérdinated walking is disturbed 
by dorsal lesions which appear to involve a part of 
the motor and a part of the somesthetic regions. 
Tissue loss just outside of this area contributes to 
the disturbance, but destructions in the posterior 
part of the brain do not produce a noticeable dis- 
turbance of locomotion.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


4170. Maier, N. R. F. In defense of reasoning in 
rats: areply. J. comp. Psychol., 1935, 19, 197-206.— 
The author replies to a criticism of his research on 
reasoning in rats which was recently offered by Wolfe 
and Spragg. He claims that their criticisms are 
irrelevant, since the rats used by them were not 
sufficiently mature, since some of their situations were 
not duplications of his situation, and since their 
method of scoring was different from his. Also, 
“their argument that test ‘R’ is a test of learning is 
without point both logically and factually.’-— N. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 


4171. Mettler, F. A., & Culler, E. Action of drugs 
on the chronic decorticated preparation. /. Pharma- 
col., 1934, 52, 366-377.—Drug action was studied in 
a decorticated dog. The drugs used were strychnine, 
caffein, morphine, atropin, hyoscine, pilocarpin, 
physostigmine sulfate, epinephrine, ephedrin, cam- 
phor, alcohol, and paraldehyde. Injections of the 
drugs tested were always begun when the animal was 
in equilibrium. A single carefully controlled study 
was made for each drug and the results from the 
decorticated animal compared with those from an 
otherwise similar normal dog. There was an in- 
creased sensitivity to each drug in the decorticated 
animal. The results support the belief that the cortex 
normally has an inhibitory effect on the actioh of 
drugs. This seems to be true for those drugs acting 
primarily on the central nervous system as well as 
for those acting through the autonomic nervous 
system.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


4172. Miller, N. E. A reply to ‘Sign-Gestalt or 
Conditioned Reflex?’ Psychol. Rev., 1935, 42, 280- 
292.—In a previous experiment of Tolman’s, designed 
to demonstrate the inadequacy of the conditioned- 
response principle and the necessity of assuming fore- 
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sight or a ‘‘sign-gestalt’’ principle, rats which had 
learned to follow a certain alley to the food box were 
placed directly in the food box and shocked. This 
did not prevent them later from re-entering the same 
box via the alley. Although Tolman interpreted this 
as a failure to demonstrate insight, Miller argues that 
the experiment, properly set up, could have demon- 
strated foresight as a principle based on generalization 
of conditioning. He repeated the experiment, but 
gave the rats a definite act to perform in securing the 
food at the box at the instant they were shocked. 
Under these conditions, there was transfer of the shock 
effects to the alley situation. He attributes it to the 
distinctiveness of the goal reaction, and advances this 
as a principle to replace the “‘sign-gestalt’’ theory. — 
A.G. Bilis (Chicago). 

4173. Murchison, C. The experimental measure- 
ment of a social hierarchy in Gallus domesticus: 
III. The direct and inferential measurement of social 
reflex no. 3. J. genet. Psychol., 1935, 46, 76-102.- 
Behavior called ‘‘social reflex no. 3’’ was measured in 
terms of the total number of treadings (mountings) 
engaged in during a period of time. In three males 
this value was correlated in more or less linear manner 
with social reflexes ‘‘no. 1’’ (running to another 
animal) and ‘“‘no. 2’’ (defeating another in combat); 
while in the females it was correlated with ‘‘no. 1.” 
Observations made suggest the possibility of similar 
linear functions between these reflexes and sex 
favoritism, “‘social insults,’’ and “social integration”’ 
(relative dominance in roosters).—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 


4174. Murchison, C. The experimental measure- 
ment of a social hierarchy in Gallus domesticus: 
II. The identification and inferential measurement of 
social reflex no. 1 and social reflex no. 2 by means 
of social discrimination. J. soc. Psychol., 1935, 6, 
3-30.—Social discrimination in chickens is measured 
by placing two chickens inside of small wire cages, 
both inside of a larger discrimination cage. A third 
chick is introduced into the larger cage and proceeds 
to one of the confined chicks. The discrimination of 
roosters by roosters was tested at 20, 28 and 36 weeks 
of age, and of roosters by pullets at 20 and 28 weeks 
of age. Discrimination of males by the females was 
in the direction of dominance (preference of the 
dominant male) while discrimination by the males 
was opposite to dominance. Plots of the relation 
between the number of choices in the discrimination 
experiment against the reported values for social 
reflex no. 1 (average distance traversed in meeting) 
approach linearity in the 36th week, while plots 
against units of social reflex no. 2 (dominance in 
combat) show linearity at all ages tested.—E. B. 
Newman (Columbia). 

4175. Pickens, A. L. Reactions of two hydras, 
one of which has been ingested by the other. Biol. 
Bull., 1933, 64, 259-261.—The smaller of two hydras 
was introduced into the gastrovascular cavity of the 
larger. The subsequent behavior of each is recorded. 
Escape was effected after a two-hour interval.— 
D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 
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4176. Rijlant, P. Etude chez la poule des activités 
toniques et contractile du muscle strié pendant 
I’hypnose. Le tonus musculaire chez un mammifére 
en état d’hypnose. (Study in the hen of tonic and 
contractile activities of the striated muscle during 
hypnosis. Muscular tonusin a mammal in a hypnotic 
state.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Parts, 1933, 113, 417-421; 
421-424.—The neck muscles of the hen under light 
hypnosis no longer produce short electrical waves of 
high amplitude, characteristic of contractile activity ; 
deep hypnosis with weakness is necessary before the 
slow waves and weak voltage of tonic immobility 
disappear. The rabbit under light hypnosis, keeping 
its postural tonus, has waves of low amplitude and a 
frequency of 15 per second; these disappear under 


deep hypnosis. When activity recurs, waves of high 


amplitude and great frequency, characteristic of 
voluntary contractions and reflexes, reappear.— 
(Courtesy Année ps chol. ) 


4177. Rugh, R. Pituitary induced sexual reactions 
in the Anura. Biol. Bull., 1935, 68, 74—-81.—Adminis- 
tration of anterior pituitary hormone is uniformly 
effective in inducing sexual reactions in toads. Frogs 
do not always show this reaction. Sexually aroused 
male toads will go into amplexus with males of their 
r with female frogs. In male frogs dis- 


own spec 1€s ¢ 
D. J. Ingle (Mayo Founda- 


crimination is evident.— 1 
tion 

4178. Rundgquist, E.A., & Heron, W.T. Spontane- 
ous activity and maze learning. /. comp. Psychol., 
1935, 19, 297—311.—Active white rats from the Fy 
generation of animals selectively bred to differentiate 
inactive strains learned the Heron auto- 
significantly and consistently fewer 
inactive rats from the same generation. 
taken into account, time scores did 
iate the active and inactive subjects. 
motivation appeared to account for 


active and 


maze vitl 
errors than 


VW nen errors 


t different 


matic 
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Differences in 


some of the differences in maze performance. The 
active animals were influenced to decrease their 
errors by changes in the amount of incentive, whereas 


inactive animals were not affected by such changes. 
When the performance of Fy active and inactive rats 
was compared with that of the F, generation of 
Heron's dull and bright rats, it was found that ‘‘The 
F, dull animals and the F,, inactive animals are similar 
maze learning is concerned, while the F, 
bright animals are better learners than the Fy active 
The failure of previous investigators to 
discover a significant correlation between general 
activity and maze performance is attributed to errors 
which obscured the relationship. 
Bibliography. \ Munn (Pittsburgh). 


4179. Sander, W. Phototaktische Reaktionen 
der Bienen auf Lichter verschiedener Wellenlinge. 
(The phototactic reactions of bees to lights of different 
wave lengths Z.vergl. Physiol., 1933, 20, 267-286. 

he experimenter tested the manner in which un- 
gathered before successive pairs of lights. 
energy prove maximally 


SO lar as 


animals.’’ 


of measurement 
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trained bees 
Spectral lights equal in 


stimulative for the bee near 570 my and near 470 mu, 
with a minimal point between these at 510 mu. 
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stimulative value of a spectral light for the bee de- 
pends upon the combined effect of its intensity and 
its wave length. Rays near the limits of the spectrum 
gain more in stimulative value through a given in- 
crease in intensity than do rays near the middle of 
the spectrum. The brightness value of spectral rays 
for the bee eye is represented by a unimodal curve with 
its maximum near 530 mu.—T. C. Schnetrla (New 
York University). 

4180. Schlegtendal, A. Beitrag zum Farbensinn 
der Arthropoden. (Contribution to the color vision 
of the arthropods.) Z. vergl. Phystol., 1934, 20, 545- 
581.—The method of Schlieper, somewhat modified, 
was applied to a number of arthropods to test their 
color vision. A drum bearing alternate upright 
stripes of gray and a given color, or of two colors found 
equivalent in brightness for the given species, was 
rotated at constant speed around the subject, and the 
appearance of an optomotor reaction (head or body 
turning, etc.) was taken to indicate that the stimuli 
were different for the animal. The snout-beetle, 
walking stick, and others evidenced good color vision 
by this method. Owlet-moths discriminated blue 
from yellow and yellow from orange, but green was 
responded to as a gray. Thus, in contrast to verte- 
brates, nocturnal insects may have color vision. The 
dor-beetle did not react to saturated greens as distinct 
from grays, although it discriminated yellow-green 
and bright green colors from others. However, leaf- 
eating beetles discriminated green from other colors, 
as did flies. Wood-lice, spiders, caterpillars, and 
snails showed no optomotor reaction and hence could 
not be tested by this method.—T7. C. Schneirla 
(New York University). 

4181. Slonaker, J. R. Sex-drive in rats. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1935, 112, 176-181.—Rats were confined 
in revolving cages and spontaneous activity measured. 
It was found that placing the cages of two rats of like 
sex in close proximity did not influence activity, while 
placing that of a male near that of a female produced 
in the male activity following the female's activity 
(a function of the oestrus cycle). The effect de- 
creased when the age of a male was beyond 550 to 
650 days and finally ceased. It is pointed out that 
the adjacency of females must be taken into considera 
tion in work involving spontaneous activity of rats.— 
T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

4182. Steiniger, F. Katalepsie und visuelle An- 
passung bei Phyllium. (Catalepsy and visual ad- 
justment in Phyllium.) Z. Morph. Okol. Tiere, 1933, 
28, 1-51.—( Biol. Abstr. 1X: 7162). 


4183. Stone, C. P., Tomilin, M. 1, & Barker, R. G. 
A comparative study of sexual drive in male rats as 
measured by direct copulatory tests and by the 
Columbia obstruction apparatus. J. comp. Psychol., 
1935, 19, 215—241.—The primary aim of this investiga- 
tion was to determine the reliability of the above 
measures of sexual vigor and the correlation between 
them. 33 adult male rats were used. The scores 
for the direct tests of sexual vigor were based upon 
observation of copulatory and ejaculatory frequency. 
The reliability coefficients for these observations 
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ranged from .68 to .91. Reliability coefficients for 
the tests with the Columbia obstruction apparatus 
ranged from .64 to .89. Product-moment correlations 
for direct observations vs. obstruction tests ranged 
from .32 to .39. The authors claim, therefore, that 
“there is a low, but true, relation between copulatory 
vigor and willingness to undergo punishment to reach 
the female in the obstruction apparatus as herein 
used.’ When corrected for the unreliability of the 
two tests, the correlation becomes .44. The present 
findings are compared with those of previous inves- 
tigators. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

4184. Warden, C. J., & Jackson, T. A. Imitative 
behavior in the rhesus monkey. /. genet. Psychol., 
1935, 46, 103-125.—15 animals were tested in a 
duplicate-cage, which consisted of a large enclosure 
with a wire mesh dividing imitatee and imitator, and 
with identical puzzle devices mounted on a wall not 
far from the dividing screen. Four problems were 
used: pulling a chain, turning a knob, operating a 
latch, operating two latches. The previously trained 
imitatee promptly performed his task, to open a door 
and get a raisin, then the imitator was released to 
try the same on his side. The imitator animals not 
showing sex distraction were successful in 72% of 
their trials, 47% of these successes occurring within 
10 seconds. One animal imitated in 23 of its 24 trials. 
No significant sex or age differences were found. 
A low correlation between scores on this and on the 
Jenkins problem box suggests that the two tests 
measure divergent aspects of intelligence.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

4185. Warden, C. J., & Jackson, T. A. A pre- 
liminary study of the hunger drive in the rhesus 
monkey. J. genet. Psychol., 1935, 46, 126-138.— 
Employing the obstruction apparatus, but with minor 
changes, the investigators scored the performance of 
monkeys by time taken for crossing. With starvation 
periods of 8, 24, 36, and 48 hours, less rapid crossing 
occurred in the 8-hour test, and about equally rapid 
in the other three. With retests involving very many 
crossings, adaptation to electric shock of the same 
intensity occurred rapidly; and even with gradually 
increased intensities some adaptation was observed.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

4186. Welsh, J. H. Light intensity and the extent 
of activity of locomotor muscles as opposed to cilia. 
Biol. Bull., 1933, 65, 168-174.—The author studied 
a number of marine invertebrates with the object of 
evaluating the photokinetic effect of light. The 
animals were placed individually in a glass trough 
which was partly submerged in a water bath. The 
animal was timed while traversing 10 cm. of the 
trough. There were 10 trials for each of two light 
intensities. The results show that the activity of 
muscle-operated locomotor appendages is increased 
with an increase in light intensity. Change in light 
intensity does not influence the activity of animals 
moving by means of ciliaa—D. J. Ingle (Mayo 
Foundation). 


4187. Windle, W. F., & Orr, D. W. The develop- 
ment of behavior in chick embryos. Special cord 
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structure correlated with early somatic motility. J. 
comp. Neurol., 1934, 60, 287-307.—The first sponta- 
neous movements in chick embryos are unilateral or 
neutral trunk flexions that occur at a time (5 days) 
when the sensory side of the spinal cord is very feebly 
developed. At this time there appears to be no 
integration of individual motor units, and association 
and commissural elements are not connected with the 
motor neuroblasts. Bilateral spontaneous trunk 
flexions begin at 5% days, and just before their 
appearance the ventral longitudinal pathway of the 
spinal cord makes connections with the motor 
neurones by means of collateral branches which grow 
into the mantle layer. This is the first integrating 
mechanism of the spinal cord. Responses to me- 
chanical stimuli occur when the chick embryo is 
6 days old. These follow the growth of collateral 
fibers from the dorsal funiculus (sensory pathway) 
into the alar plate. With the increase in length and 
number of sensory collaterals, reflex movements be 
come more stable and secondary movements of the 
trunk and contralateral limb appear.—C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 

4188. Woellwarth, C. v. Uber die Beziehungen 
der Seitensinnesorgane der Fische zum Nervensys- 
tem. (Concerning the relationship of the lateral-line 
organs to the nervous system in the fish.) Z. vergl. 
Phystol., 1933, 20, 215-250.—The morphological 
integrity of the lateral-line organs is not dependent 
upon nervous innervation. Section or removal of 
the N. lateralis (minnow, perch, sheat-fish) produced 
no degenerations in lateral-line sense buds which 
could be detected by careful histological study within 
100 days after the injury. The results of earlier 
experimenters, at variance with this finding, must be 
attributed to insufficient material and to the natural 
occurrence of undersized and defective lateral-line 
structures.—T7. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

4189. Yerkes, A. W. Experiments with an infant 
chimpanzee. J. genet. Psychol., 1935, 46, 171-181. 
That methods can be devised for studying learning 
experimentally in chimpanzee infancy was demon- 
strated by two series of experiments on an animal 
under 3 years of age. In the choice-from-sample 
method the chimpanzee was required to choose from 
a number of different objects that one which matched 
in every respect a sample shown him simultaneously. 
In the discrimination-of-difference method, the ani- 
mal was required to select from a number of objects 
that one which differed from all the others. Tabu- 
lated results show learning in both cases. Habits of 
observation and attention, adaptation to experimenta- 
tion, etc., are noted.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


4190. Young, W. C., Dempsey, E. W., & Myers, 
H. I. Cyclic reproductive behavior in the female 
guinea pig. J. comp. Psychol., 1935, 19, 313-335.— 
The authors observed the behavior of 165 female 
guinea pigs continuously throughout 449 reproductive 
cycles and 623 oestrous periods. They found the 
average duration of the reproductive cycle to be 
16 days, 6 hours, with a coefficient of variability of 
6.1%. Od6cstrus, defined as the period of sexual 
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receptivity, had an average length of 8.21 + 0.07 
hours. Most animals manifested very little difference 
from one cycle to the next, whereas the difference 
was greater from animal to animal. O6cestrus was 
essentially nocturnal, the mean points ranging from 
11:52 p.m. to 1:32 a.m., depending upon the season. 
The length of the period was not, however, related to 
the time of day it began. Prooestrum was charac- 
terized by readily identifiable behavior which usually 
began as long as two days before the onset of oestrus. 
“It consists of an increase in activity, a pursuit of 
other animals and numerous successful attempts at 
mounting which are accompanied by all the motions 
of copulation.”” It was found that the beginning of 
and its entire duration could be detected 
from external signs. The copulatory reflex 
dependable index. Bibliography.— 
Pittsburgh). 

Formdressur und Formunter- 
scheidung bei der Honigbiene. (Training to form and 
form discrimination in the honey-bee.) Z. vergl. 
Physiol., 1933, 20, 117-150.—Bees readily learned to 
visit a figure of variable outline as opposed to a figure 
outline. When presented with a number 
of new figures, the subjects visited most frequently 
the figure of greatest “‘contour length.”’ In a series of 
five paddle-wheel figures the bees alighted the greatest 
number of times upon one with 48 radii, least fre- 
t with 3 radii. Similar results 


oestrus 
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V. L. Munn 
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of smoother 


quently upon the one 

were obtained for series of cogwheel figures, for discs 
containing different numbers of concentric rings, for 
checkerboard designs, and for other types. In these 
tests the minimal visual angle necessary for differen- 
tiation w ascertained: with an angular difference 
close to 1° discrimination became zero. When an 
attempt was made to train bees to visit the more 
homogeneously outlined member (i.e., with less con- 
tour lengt! f a pair of figures, the results were 
virtually negative, because the spontaneous choice 
tendency Op] sed the possibility of training. This 
tendency depends upon the fact that figures of vari- 
able outline afford the greatest amount of change in 
stimulating the individual rhabdome, hence furnish 
the maximal number of nervous impulses per unit 
time Tr. C. Schnetrla (New York University 


See also abstracts 3973, 3981, 4070, 4071, 4072, 
4073, 4074, 4075, 4076, 4077, 4079, 4083, 4085, 
4087, 4128. 


EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY 
$192. Comas, M. L’herencia i el medi en |’edu- 
cacio Heredity and environment in education. ) 
Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1933, 1, 422-430.—After a 


historical review of the subject, Comas concludes 
that in the present state of science we cannot draw 
definite conclusions as to whether a given character 
is due predominantly to the influence of heredity or 
Neither of the extreme classical posi- 
but modern methods of research are 
positive results —M. E. Morse 


environment 
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4193. Grewel, F. Kritische beschouwingen over eu- 
genetiek en over steriliseering op eugenistische gron- 
den. (A critical discussion of eugenics and of steriliza- 
tion on eugenic grounds.) Mensch en Maatsch., 1935, 
11, 161-183.—It is doubtful whether the entire 
dynamics of individual development are determined 
by the chromosomes. Heredity appears to be only 
one, if often the most important, factor. This is true 
in physiology as it is in psychopathology; inherited 
tendencies develop only by virtue of a certain environ- 
ment. The influence of training, home, social environ- 
ment; the relation of personality to constitution; the 
mechanisms which simulate heredity—all these are 
unknown factors. Great care should, therefore, be 
exercised in proposing eugenic methods. The present 
German law is deficient because (1) it lacks scientific 
foundation; (2) its execution is crude; (3) its aim is 
to reduce socially ‘‘undesirable’’ groups; (4) the 
punishment idea is unmistakable. Knowledge of 
inherited factors in schizophrenia and manic-depres- 
sive psychosis is insufficient to warrant blanket 
sterilization. It is perhaps desirable in Huntington's 
chorea, forms of ataxia, hereditary imbecility, and 
microcephaly, even though some of these conditions 
would still develop anew. The greatest danger lies 
in the field of feeble-mindedness. Appearance of 
debility may be caused by increasing poverty, de- 
terioration of the school system, and general cultural 
regression. Probably many unemployables would 
not be born as a result of sterilization; but the selec 
tion would not be made on scientific biological 
grounds.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


4194. Hoffman, A. Die Bedeutung der Erbkonsti- 
tution. Grundfragen der padagogischen Mensch- 
enkunde im Lichte der Zwillingsforschung. (The 
significance of hereditary constitution. Fundamental 
problems of the pedagogical study of man in the light 
of studies on twins.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1933, 34, 
343-357.—A survey, largely bibliographical, of a 
group of studies on the problem.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

4195. Reser, H. Student pedigree-studies. 44. 
Inheritance of musical ability. Eugen. News, 1935, 
20, 8-9.—Through five generations ‘it appears that 
the musical trait is passed on through the generations 
without a break. It is thus apparently inherited as a 
Mendelian dominant trait. The progeny of the non- 
musical members of the family are not given.’’—M. V. 
Louden (Pittsburgh) 


[See also abstracts 3989, 4294, 4309, 4428. | 
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4196. Apostol, O. Psihanaliza lui Freud. (The 
psychoanalysis of Freud.) Satul st Scoala, 1934, 3, 
176-184.—The main applications of psychoanalysis 
to education are considered. How is one to deal prac- 
tically with psychoanalysis as a teacher? The success 
of learning and education depends upon the under- 
standing of the child’s personality. Psychoanalysis 
opens the way to the understanding of this per- 
sonality.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 
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4197. Bailey, P. An introduction to Rankian psy- 
chology. Psychoanal. Rev., 1935, 22, 182-211.— 
Rank’s psychology is a synthesis of the other analyti- 
cal psychologies, but differs markedly from them. 
The neurotic is similar to the artist in that he cannot 
accept his own ego and project it into his work, but 
must recreate his ego to perpetuate it. Rank recog- 
nizes will as the force par excellence, but not in the 
sense of Freudian wish. The artist has positive will, 
the neurotic negative. Rank’s three principal forces 
are impulse, inhibition, and will. The neurotic cannot 
detach himself from past emotional ties which lie 
in the life fear connected with birth trauma, and the 
less important death fear. There is a conflict between 
totalism and partialism. The Rankian therapy 
resembles the techniques of the other schools, but the 
therapeutic emphasis shifts from learning to experi- 
ence. More stress is placed on present adjustment 
than on searching for infantile prototypes.—L. S. 
Selling (Wayne). 


4198. Bernstein, I. B. Psychoanalytic extension of 
the S-R formula. Psychoanal. Rev., 1935, 22, 158- 
168.— Modern educational psychology is based upon 
laws in turn based upon an hypothesis of neural bonds. 
This concept is not favored by Freud. The law of 
readiness and the law of effect can be called the laws 
of mind-set or success. Mind-set may be considered 
synonymous with interest, an attitude sought after 
by educators. Psychoanalysis makes a complicated 
analysis of interest and works back to impulse- 
disposition and the conflict between ego and id. 
Education really depends on the inner emotional life 
of the child, and may be considered as a form of 
repression. A satisfactory response may represent 
to the child a gratification extraneous to the content 
of educational procedure. Therefore there is a process 
of sublimation and a redirection of libidinal energy 
toward idealized objects. The reception of S is the 
beginning of a process of action and reaction. The 
energy required for the response comes from the id. 
Next, the ego and super-ego are brought to bear upon 
the response. The inappropriate material will be 
stopped by the censor if the repression does not 
miscarry and the correct R, so far as the capability 
of the individual is concerned, is given. Neural 
connections are necessary for all forms of behavior, 
but they should be considered in their rightful posi- 
tion; they should not be considered before and apart 
from the other explanatory configurations except 
when there is a consideration of the purely physical 
aspects of mental life.—L. S. Selling (Wayne). 


4199. Bonaparte,M. The murdersin Rue Morgue. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1935, 4, 259-293.—Significant 
parts of the story of The Murders in the Rue Morgue 
are quoted and disc ussed in the light of Poe’s own life 
experiences. The sequences of behavior, the peculiar 
psychological settings described for the various 
events, and the actual occurrences related in the story 
suggest strongly that Poe was unconsciously symboliz- 
ing in his literary production his own psychic expe- 
riences and unconscious conflicts. The scene of the 
murder witnessed by the sailor suggests a primal scene, 
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and the nature of the murder suggests the universal 
unconscious sadistic conception of coitus with the 
decapitation confirming the belief of a growing boy in 
castration as a necessary condition of intercourse. 
Consideration of The Mystery of Marte Rogét reveals 
it to display essentially the same type of mechanisms 
and symbolizations. Further consideration of Poe's 
life and the actors in it furnishes the possibility of 
determining the true identity of the various actors 
in the drama of Rue Morgue, with the father, the 
mother, the sister, and the unknown father of Poe's 
sister all playing a definable role in the story.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital) 


4200. Bunker, H. A. Three brief notations rela- 
tive to the castration complex. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1935, 4, 341-343.—In the first notation a female 
patient early in life found confirmation of her castra- 
tion complex in a passage from Shakespeare's Richard 
Ti in which she understood ‘‘glorious sun’’ to mean 

‘“‘son’’ and thus to glorify her brother. The second 
notation concerns the female castration complex in 
Greek mythology, which is illustrated by the story of 
Kaineus, who, first a girl raped by Poseidon, was 
changed into a man and made invulnerable and who 
thereafter worshipped only his spear. The third 
notation concerns the dream of a 40-year-old man of 
marked feminine-passive orientation with a strong 
castration complex. This dream, though not recog- 
nized as such by the patient, was a faithful reproduc 
tion of the story of the crucifixion of Christ.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


4201. Burrow, T. Neuropathology and the internal 
environment. Hum. Biol., 1935, 7, 74-94.—In his 
study of psychoneurotic conditions Freud traced an 
invariable association between the symbol or idea and 
the emotional content existing in these patients. Fol- 
lowing Freud, it became the essential aim of the psy- 
chopathologist to sever this connection between idea 
and affect, which, in its systematized form, so cramps 
the processes of the patient as to render him neurotic 
and socially unassimilable. This ‘‘resolving of com- 
plexes”’ is effected through recourse to the process of 
psychoanalysis, whereby these exaggerated amalga- 
mations are released from their arbitrary, 
attachments and are permitted to flow unimpeded 
throughout the accepted system of emotional linkages 
current in the wider social community. Experimenta- 
tion in group- or phylo-analysis, however, showed this 
rigid linkage between emotion and idea to be an in- 
hibiting association that is an invariable characteristic 
also of so-called normal adaptation and proceeded to 
attack the problem as a generic, biological one. 
Accordingly, dismissing outer psychic or symptomatic 

‘adhesions,’ the author's researches in phylops ithol- 
ogy were concentrated instead upon the organism’s 
internal physiological tensions and adjustments, as 
these internal modifications concomitant to such outer 
symptomatic associations were found through actual 
experimentation to constitute the immediate material 
of observation. Efforts, therefore, were directed 
toward developing an objective technique which 
enabled the subject, whether normal or neurotic, to 
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recognize these neuromuscular tensions and modifica- 
tions directly within his own processes. It was the 
aim to permit him to estimate the extent to which 
these tensions and modifications interfere with the 
freer functioning of his organism as a whole through 
restricting the spontaneous distribution of his interest 
and his consequent healthy adaptation.—7. Burrow 
(Lifwynn Foundation) 

4202. Daly, C. D. The menstruation complex in 
literature. Psychoanal. Quart., 1935, 4, 307-340.— 
The author discusses psychoanalytically the influence 
of the menstruation complex as portrayed in the 
poems of Baudelaire. He then discusses in detail 
various of Poe's works, particularly The Black Cat, 
Eleanora, Ligea, The House of Usher, and The 
Haunted Palace, for the light they throw upon the 
menstruation complex in relation to the Oedipus 
complex and their illustrations of various mental 
mechanisms, concluding with the statement: ‘‘The 
great importance of these stories for psychoanalysis 
(particularly that of The Black Cat) is the evidence 
which they provide from extra-clinical sources in 
support of my theories concerning the menstruation 
complex being the nucleus of the Oedipus complex.” 

M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

4203. De Medeiros, A. [lus&o do ja visto. (The 
illusion of déjd vu Arch. Asstst. Pstcopat. Pernam- 
buco, 1933, 3, 27.—The author discusses the phe- 
nomenon of déjd vu and the theories concerning it. 
He believes that paramnesia is a disturbance of 
attention, with a reinstatement of images. The 
situation is like a return of a situation recorded in a 
hypnotic-like state Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4204. Dessoir, M. Types caractérologiques. (Char- 
acterological types J. Psychol. norm. path., 1935, 
32, 100-108 [ype is an interpretative and ideal 
concept Like the concept of style, it carries with it 
certain esthetic values. When we deal with character 
we always consider it as a totality. The analytic 
viewpoint of the 18th century regarded character as 
a mosaic. The usual classification of types is dichot- 
omous, with no provision for a third possibility. Two 
objections to the usual typology concern the difficulty 
of establishing the existence of original charactero- 
logical qualities as all-inclusive traits and that of 
knowing when we have made the final and most com- 
plete characterization. It is impossible to assess 
original and fundamental qualities. Typological 
interpretations are teleological. The human race 
may be understood as being included within a tri- 
characterological typology, according as 


partite 
live, or create and produce. — 


individuals merely exzst, 
P. S. de Q. Cabot (Harvard). 

4205. Hess, W. R. Der Schlaf. (Sleep.) Alin. 
Wschr., 1933, 12, 129-134.—The author divides the 
functional structure of the organism into two parts: 
the one comprises the functions having to do with the 
relation of the individual to his environment; the other 
contains those which are related to the functioning of 

Che first system produces acts in relation 
surrounding world; the second places the 
Running, 


the cells 
to the 


organism in a proper state to effect them. 
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for example, is a function of the first system; in order 
to accomplish it, respiration and circulation are 
necessary, and these are part of the second system. 
In a certain measure, this distinction corresponds to 
the old one between the animal and vegetative sys- 
tems. The function of sleep falls in the vegetative 
system, more particularly in that part of it which has 
to do with the restoration and protection of the 
capacity of the performance which is a function of 
the first system.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4206. Lewin, B. D. Claustrophobia. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1935, 4, 227-233.—Analysis of a case of 
claustrophobia disclosed anxiety to be correlated 
with the idea of being disturbed or injured while an 
embryo in the mother’s womb, particularly by 
parental coitus. Oral aggression toward a real fetus 
precedes the fantasy of being a fetus and there occurs 
an incorporation of or an identification with the fetus 
of a “‘partial’’ type. The fantasy takes its form and 
content from early childhood theories of gestation, 


embryology and birth.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital ). 
4207. Lorand, S. Fairy tales and neurosis. Psy- 


choanal. Quart., 1935, 4, 234-243.—Fairy tales and 
dreams, essentially the same in structure and content, 
may be constructive educationally or may produce 
psychically traumatic effects by intensification of 
conflicts already present, particularly if told wrongly 
or not in the proper physical and psychological setting. 
Analysis of the neurosis of an adult male disclosed his 
entire reality life to be markedly distorted by the fairy 
tales of his childhood, with the existence of many 
strong obsessive fears. The findings revealed that 
an early infantile neurosis had spontaneously dis- 
appeared, but had become reactivated at puberty, 
establishing many neurotic patterns, and that, at the 
birth of his own child, both the infantile and pubertal 
difficulties had been reactivated and intensified. 
Analytic progress disclosed the distortion of reality 
in the adult state to be connected with the distortion 
of reality occasioned by fairy tales told him by his 
mother in an unsatisfactory emotional situation, and 
the sources of his neurosis were found to be his emo- 
tional maladjustments to his parents, particularly 
those centering around the Oedipus situation and 
strong castration anxieties.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

4208. Meerloo, A. Sur la toxiocomanie: contri- 
bution a la science des toxiques et leur réaction 
psychique. (On drug addiction: a contribution to the 
science of drugs and their psychological effects.) 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1935, 10, 109-134.—Psycho- 
pathology and drug addiction are very closely allied. 
There appears to be a decided relationship between 
suicidal tendencies and drug addiction. The author 
attempts to explain the physiological and psycho- 
logical causes and effects of drug addiction. It is 
pointed out that some authors consider a ‘“‘drug 
thirst’’ as an obsession neurosis. Homosexual fanta- 
sies are intensified by the use of drugs. No single 
theory, psychological or physiological, can adequately 
explain each instance of drug addiction or its effects. 
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The fact of individual differences is overlooked by 
many investigators in the study of the physiology 
and psychology of drug addiction. The fundamental 
question is raised whether the drug gives rise to new 
psychological reactions or merely evokes archaic or 
past experiences. Three stages in drug addiction are 
distinguished: (1) the feeling produced by the drug 
at first, (2) the degree of intoxication afforded by 
the drug, (3) the propensity appeased by the drug. 
The need becomes specific in the third stage and may 
then be termed ‘‘true’’ drug addiction. As means of 
satisfying propensities, drugs may fulfil a certain 
pathological metabolic need. The study of temporary 
drug abstinence in addicts should prove to be a fruitful 
field. Physio-psychotherapeutic measures for drug 
addiction are briefly discussed. In so complex a 
problem, individual differences must at all times be 
taken into account and no set of general laws can 
prove to be valuable—H. A. Cohn (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 

4209. Opler, M. E. The psychoanalytic treatment 
of culture. Psychoanal. Rev., 1935, 22, 138-157.—In 
spite of the fact that at the beginning psychoanalysis 
and anthropology were close together, at the present 
time they stand lamentably far apart in subject 
matter and method. Although psychoanalysis still 
adheres to the idea of evolution, the anthropologist 
has withdrawn from the notion of fixed stages from 
savagery to civilization through which the mind of 
man has passed. There are marked differences be- 
tween the attitudes of the anthropologist and the 
psychoanalyst toward, first of all, the hypothetical 
Cyclopean family and the parricide and Oedipus 
complex derived from its conflicts. The anthropolo- 
gist feels the psychoanalyst to be wide of the mark 
when he explains culture as nothing more than 
sublimation of the Oedipus situation. Anthropology 
rejects the exegesis of totemism on many counts. It 
has been pointed out that totemism consists in a 
socialization within the boundaries of exogamic 
units. The writer feels that the super-ego, the ego, 
and the id have been long recognized by anthropolo- 
gists, but little use has been made of them. Never- 
theless, although the anthropologist rejects the 
actuality of the Oedipus complex, he does accept and 
utilize the concept of the ego-ideal. Freud has 
begun the bridging of the differences between the two 
sciences by the expression of the ego-ideal, and Sapir 
has recently pointed out the idea of ‘‘culture as a 
whole’ which is very close to Freud’s ego-ideal. It 
will be necessary to bring both fields together to 
‘cultivate the rich soil of pre-literate culture 
and its carriers.’’"—L. S. Selling (Wayne). 

4210. Sachs, H. Edgar Allan Poe. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1935, 4, 294-306.—The author traces a few 
of the main outlines of Edgar Poe, eine psychoanaly- 
tische Studie, by Marie Bonaparte. Several of the 
abrupt turning points in Poe’s life as shown in the 
book are enumerated and the implications of these 
events upon subsequent developments are indicated 
and their possible influence upon his writings is men- 
tioned. The author feels that the book is a significant 
contribution to psychoanalytic literature—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 
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4211. Spring, W. J. Words and masses: a pic- 
torial contribution to the psychology of stammering. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1935, 4, 244—258.—An account ts 
given of the painting activities in school of a 10-year- 
old boy who had stammered severely since the age of 5 
and who gave much evidence of marked hatred of his 
mother. Reserved, irritable, unfriendly, and un- 
cooperative, his teacher gradually interested him in 
smearing paint on paper with his fingers to make 
pictures. Iwo of these pictures, entitled respectively 
“A Conversation Between Two Women in the Next 
Room” and ‘‘A Story’’ are reproduced, showing 
clearly the unconscious identification of words with 
feces, common to stammerers. The boy also described 
words as sausage-shaped and as liquid, and he spoke 
of ‘“‘pushing them out.”’ A description is given of his 
progress in making good social contact at school, 
particularly with his teacher, and of his development 
of better speech control and of the improvement made 
in various neurotic habits. The various psycho- 
analytic concepts suggested by the boy’s behavior 
and productions, particularly urethralization, analiza- 
tion, excrementalization, anal sadism, and phallic 
and urethral exhibitionism are discussed in this regard. 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


4212. Tenhaeff, W. H. C. Hoofdstukken uit de 
parapsychologie. (Chapters from parapsychology.) 
Utrecht: Bijleveld, 1934. Pp. 256. 4.25 guilders.- 
The ethnologist who is interested in comparative 
religions cannot afford to overlook the importance of 
parapsychology for his understanding of magic. 
Though much of this can be attributed to deceit and 
suggestion, there remain certain phenomena which 
need another explanation. Supranatural events, 
reported from various cultural groups, are described 
and their similarities emphasized. Their occurrence 
in widely separated geographical areas is seen as an 
argument for their reality. Frequent reference to 
other sources enhances the value of the book espe 
cially for the ethnologist. No scientific psychological 
explanation of the phenomena cited has been at- 
tempted.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky 


4213. Thomas, W. Rauschgifte und ihre Opfer. 
(Narcotics and their victims. Krim. Mh., 1935, 9, 
55-58.—Thomas discusses the conditions in Germany 
in regard to the use of narcotics, illegal traffic, cures 
for morphine addicts, and the treatment of criminal 
addicts. The use of narcotics has decreased notably 
since the passage of the laws of 1929 and 1930. Co 
caine addiction has almost disappeared. Germany 
contains no centers of the smuggling trade. Among 
morphine addicts are found men damaged by the war, 
as well as the unemployed. Addicts who commit 
crimes in order to get narcotics are adjudged more or 
less irresponsible, but, if the public welfare requires 
it, they are committed to an institution for cure and 
retraining, and are released on parole. A patient is 
considered cured only after two years abstention. 


M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


4214. Tusquets, J. La vida no conscient. (The 
unconscious mental life.) Criterion, 1934, 10, 247- 
250.—An outline of primarily unconscious mechan- 
isms is listed and the importance of these mechanisms 
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in mental life stressed.—/. W. Nagge (Emporia 
Teachers College). 

4215. Vujic, V. Schlaf und Liquordruck. (Sleep 
and the cerebrospinal fluid pressure.) Jb. Psychiat. 
Veurol., 1933, 9, 112-162.—At the moment of going 
to sleep there is a rise in the spinal pressure, which is 
more marked with narcotics and which appears to 
have a relationship to a cerebral hyperemia. In the 
course of sleep there are rhythmic oscillations of 
pressure which furnish a very sure criterion of the 
reality of sleep. Upon awakening there is a sharp 
fall in pressure, even below the initial value.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

(See also abstracts 3974, 4010, 4104, 4115, 4129, 

4171, 4219, 4227, 4242, 4281, 4296, 4322, 4395, 

4417. } 
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4216. Allen, C. Introjection in schizophrenia. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1935, 22, 121-137.—Introjection is 
usually considered the mechanism of melancholia. 
In that condition the person directs abuse against 
himself. In schizophrenia a slightly different reaction 
occurs. Because of the presence of so much resistance 
when introjection is pointed out to the patient, its 
importance is obvious. However, its reasons for 
existence are not always clear, nor is it always de- 
pendent on factors which are obviously shameful. 
rhree clinical cases are cited in this paper, with their 
analytical interpretation, their associations, and 
descriptions of important dreams. In addition, there 
are commentaries on each case. The author finds 
that there are important oral findings in these cases; 
the so-called second oral stage is the one of im- 
portance. This is found when the young child wishes 
to incorporate his love object into himself, for ex- 
ample by eating it. In some of the present cases the 
oral findings are not entirely conclusive; the writer 
also finds that all of the patients that he reports on 
were depressed at the outset of the illness and the 
original diagnoses were of melancholia. The difference 
between the melancholia introjection and that of 
schizophrenia is that the schizophrenic is more con- 
scious of the introjection and feels very little emotion 
about symptoms which indicate the nature of the 
introjected object.—L. S. Selling (Wayne). 

4217. Ayman, D. The personality type of patients 
with arteriolar essential hypertension. Amer. J. 
med. Sci., 1933, 186, 213-223.—A group of 182 
patients with arteriolar hypertension were questioned 
regarding their emotional reactions. The results are 
interpreted. as indicating that this group is charac- 
terized by increased psychomotor activity, sensitive- 
ness, anda quick temper. These patients have 
manifested the ‘‘hypersensitive personality’’ through- 
out life. —D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

4218. Beccle, H. C., & Lond, B.S. On the action 
of certain drugs in schizophrenia. /. ment. Sci., 1935, 
81, 46-60.— Nine male and four female schizophrenics 
were treated with a combination of gonadal hormones 
and the aphrodisiac yohimbine. Seven of the males 


were discharged as recovered, and an eighth improved. 
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Three of the female cases recovered and the fourth 
was made worse. The treatment is probably better 
for female patients, since oestrin is of known potency 
but testicular extracts are variable. Sex gland hypo- 
plasia may be present in schizophrenia without overt 
symptoms, and gonadal extracts—particularly the 
female follicular hormone—appear to have thera- 
peutic value. Yohimbine acts as a general central 
nervous tonic, and appears to affect the action of the 
gonadal hormones. The blood phosphorus level is 
valuable in controlling this treatment, a mental 
improvement being accompanied by a fall in the level. 
—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

4219. Chideckel, M. Female sex perversion. 
New York: Eugenics Publ. Co., 1935. Pp. xviii + 
331. $6.00.—A description, from the clinical and 
moralistic points of view, of certain phenomena falling 
under the rubrics of homosexuality, sadism, masoch- 
ism, masturbation, narcissism, bestiality, and mis- 
cellaneous psychoneurotic manifestations. Some of 
the Freudian vocabulary is employed in describing 
some of the cases.— R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4220. Dayton, N. A. Age incidence of mental 
diseases in 61,161 first admissions to New York and 
Massachusetts mental hospitals. Med. Rec., N. Y., 
1935, 141, 476-477.—The age incidence of mental 
diseases in 61,161 first admissions to New York and 
Massachusetts Mental Hospitals (1928-1932) is 
compared with the population of the same ages (1930 
census). The highest admission rates are found for 
age groups above 65 years. There isa definite upward 
trend in admission rates for mental disorders as age 
increases, with New York and Massachusetts findings 
comparable. The apparent relationship between 
the development of mental diseases and the changes of 
increased age suggests a relationship between mental 
diseases and physiological changes.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

4221. Doll, E. A. Criteria of mental deficiency. 
Psychol. Exch., 1935, 3, 207-215.—Mental deficiency 
has often been confused with feeble-mindedness, but 
is really a more inclusive term, and is marked by 
(a) social incompetence due to (b) intellectual in- 
feriority resulting from (c) arrested development. 
Theories of mental deficiency include (1) quantitative 
deviation, (2) pathological deviation, (3) arrest of 
development, (4) phylogenetic retardation, (5) primi- 
tive stage of social evolution.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 


4222. Dracoulides, N. L’émotion considerée 
comme antigéne en créant un terrain propre 4a |’éclo- 
sion des dermatoses (psychodermatoses). (Emotion 
considered as an antigen in establishing conditions 
favorable for the appearance of dermatoses (psycho- 
dermatoses).) Bull. Soc. frang. Derm. Syph., 1932, 5, 
1415-1420.—Emotions bring on transient skin reac- 
tions (pudic erythema, emotional pallor), lasting 
reactions (urticaria, eczema, psoriasis, pruritis, herpes, 
etc.), and sometimes colloidoclasic shocks. In emo- 
tion there are biochemical modifications (alkalosis, 
increase of urinary elimination of chlorine, calcium 
and nitrogen).—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 
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4223. Ekvall, S. Ischias-studier. (Studies of 
ischias.) Svenska Lékartidn., 1935, 32, 257-272.— 
The writer reports medical examinations of 89 cases 
with ischias. In 85% of the cases neurological 
symptoms were fourid; reflex-disturbances in 83%, 
abnormal sensitivity in 79%, paresis in 45%. The 
Achilles reflex appears useful for the diagnosis. The 
relation between psychological factors and vegetative 
disturbances is briefly mentioned.—V. Coucheron- 
Jarl (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


4224. Flournoy, H. Chief steps in psychotherapy. 
Psyche, Lond., 1934, 14, 139-159.—In the history of 
psychotherapy the point of departure is Mesmer, one 
of the greatest of the world’s charlatans. His funda- 
mental idea is that objects, as the stars, attract and 
repel other objects, as human beings. This is analo- 
gous to the force of the magnet—hence ‘“‘magnetism,”’ 
and he did actually use magnets on the bodies of his 
patients. He appealed to the people’s love of novelty, 
was very theatrical, and attracted great attention. 
But savants of the time had little use for him. An 
experiment, in which it seems that Benjamin Franklin 
participated, brought out the statement that effects of 
treatment were due to imagination on the part of the 
patient. While this statement was a death blow to 
Mesmer, it marks—at the end of the 18th century— 
the first stage in the history of psychotherapy. The 
next stage was the moral treatment of insanity as 
recommended by Pinel and other alienists of the early 
19th century. Pinel, a French physician, really 
habilitated the deranged, who were superstitiously 
regarded by the populace. Pinel recommended sym- 
pathetic handling of these. In England similar re- 
forms were inaugurated by William Tuke. The third 
stage is that of hypnotism and suggestion, and this is 
followed by the Freudian school and that of the 
psychoanalysts in general. Freud laid the emphasis 
upon the deleterious effects of repression—the corner- 
stone of his general theory of conflict. He believed 
the most reprehensible desires repressed are those 
related to sex. While infantile sexuality is quite 
rudimentary, it plays a role here which is liable to be 
misunderstood. Freud’s method is to uproot the cause 
of the conflict. Freud renounced hypnosis forty years 
ago and had recourse to the method of free associa- 
tion, or psychoanalysis, and for many years was the 
only physician using the method. Freud was isolated 
because of the attitude of the learned of Vienna. But 
Freud was producing results which could not be 
denied. In 1907, Bleuler brought about a lively 
interest in Zurich. Later Freud, coming to the 
United States by invitation, obtained a following here, 
among these being White, Brill, Jelliffe, Coriat, and 
others. Psychoanalysis was later extended to other 
fields—as folk-lore, mythology, and religious rites.— 
T. R. Garth (Denver). 


4225. Gordon, A. Modern conception of substitu- 
tion, compensation and conversion neuroses. Med. 
Rec., N. Y., 1935, 141, 467-470.—Three case reports 
are given to show the practical therapeutic value of 
the interpretation and proper evaluation of morbid 
phenomena of an apparent organic nature. The first 
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case concerned a woman with symptomatology simu- 
lating angina pectoris of long duration resistant to 
medication. Psychiatric study disclosed a left- 
handed, overworked, unhappy housewife who had 
converted her marital unhappiness into a work dis- 
ability. In the second case, a man, there was a neuro- 
vegetative manifestation of prolonged and persistent 
vomiting which proved to be the reaction to the 
unhappiness occasioned by his wife's slovenliness. 
A third case was that of a stenographer who suffered 
attacks of migrainic headache which could not be 
relieved by medication. These attacks were found 
to have their origin in her hatred of her work to which 
had been added an anxiety over the possibility of a 
brain tumor. Adequate investigation and presenta- 
tion of the psychogenetic origins of each of these 
apparent organic disabilities resulted in complete 
recovery as insight was acquired.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

4226. Harding, T. S. A popular practice of fraud. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1935. Pp. 376. $2.50. 
—(Not seen). 

4227. Ingvarsson, C., & Lindberg, B. Experimental 
studies of suggestibility in mental disturbances. 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1935, 10, 77-85.—While there 
has been a considerable amount of research on sugges- 
tion during childhood by Binet, Kosog, Lippman, Otis, 
and others, little has been done concerning the degree 
of suggestibility in various categories of people and 
under varying conditions. By using certain adapta- 
tions of the Binet-Henri smelling suggestion test on a 
heterogeneous group of 136 nervous patients, the fol- 
lowing results were obtained: of 130 cases, 7% of 
asthenics reacted to suggestion, 20% of schizophrenics, 
29% of manic-depressives, 48% of hysterics, 64% of 
organic brain injury cases, and 86% of intellectually 
inferior patients. In another group of patients ex- 
amined, 50 from the medical department and 50 from 
the surgical department, the number of patients 
reacting to suggestion amounted to 27%, 25% males 
and 29% females.— H. A. Cohn (Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research). 

4228. Joltrain, E. L’émotion, facteur de désé- 
quilibre humoral et de dermatoses. (Emotion as a 
factor in humoral disequilibrium and in dermatoses. ) 
Bull. Soc. frang. Derm. Syph., 1932, 5, 1420-1423.— 
The author furnishes clinical observations of a num- 
ber of patients which seem to indicate that the 
emotions of fear and anger are at the origin of several 
affections of the skin (urticaria, eczema, reappearing 
herpes, etc.).—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4229. Lindberg, B. On the practical value of the 
myodystonic reaction in the examination of ‘‘neu- 
roses.”” Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1935, 10, 87-96.—The 
myodystonic reaction (MDR) is that condition in 
which a muscle irritated by a tetanizing galvanometric 
current exhibits one or more after-contractions, 
instead of momentarily relaxing when the electrical 
circuit is broken. Melkersson’s opinion is that the 
presence of MDR is a sure sign of an organic lesion 
in the nervous system. The author examined 250 
patients under treatment for nervous diseases. In 
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15 cases, a positive reaction was found; of these, 
10 belonged to the group of organic disturbances. 
Out of 14 cases of schizophrenia, M DR was found in 3. 
he writer contends that the presence of a positive 
MDR must be considered indicative of some organic 
brain change. Lindberg has improved upon the 
technique of Melkersson by confining the area for 
elicitation of MDR as much as possible to the M. 
tibialis anterior. The opinion is advanced that the 
MDR reaction is a valuable asset in discovering 
cerebral disturbances due to organic injuries in 
patients diagnosed as ‘“‘neurotics..’"—H. A. Cohn 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


4230. Louttit, C. M. A blank for history taking in 
psychological clinics. J. appl. Psychol., 1934, 18, 
737-748.—Restriction of information, superfluous 
items, unsuitability of form, and expense are some 
arguments against the use of printed forms. Ad- 
vantages of such forms are good organization of case 
record and more uniform and easily available data 
for many purposes such as research and follow-up 
Che form suggested here is a twelve-page pamphlet 


including the following major headings: identification, 
summary, developmental history, parents and family, 
home, child’s behavior, test performance, physical 
examination, delinquency, and speech defects. 


S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation) 
$231. Lundquist, G. Ein schizophrenes Syndrom 
mit exogener Genese gleichzeitig Beitrag zur Symp- 


tomatologie der Atropinvergiftungen. A schizo 
phrenic syndrome of exogenous origin, being also an 
investigation into the symptomatology of atropine 


n psych Kbh., 1935, 10, 97-107 
schizophrenia from apparently ex 
nsisting of brain and spinal injury 


an bile accident. A family history of 
berculosis is indicated as an endogenous factor. On 

e basis of this case, the writer reviews the work of 
Luxemberger, Schultz, and Melzer in regard to 


between tuberculosis and schizo 
phrenia, as well as the studies of Muralt, Pfister, and 
of trauma to schizophrenia. 
tropi treatment resulted at first in 
lessening the typical schizophrenic syndrome and as 
dosages increased tended to aggravate the condition 
reatly Ment is made of the attempts which 


ive bet cle classifying schizophrenics into 
etiological gro Ips In reviewing the factors possibly 
entering into a case, attention should be given to 
both the exogenous and the endogenous factors. In 


he case study reported, familial tuberculosis is the 


endogenous core of the disturbance, exogenous factors 
grouping themselves around this central core i. &. 
( Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research 


$232. Niederland, W. Nervositét! Jedermanns 
Krankheit. Ursachen, Verhiitung und erfolgreiche 
Heilbehandlung nervis-seelischer Leiden. (Nervous 
ness—every body's disease. Causes, prevention and 


successful treatment of nervous and mental troubles. ) 
Berlin-Lichterfelde: Falken-Verl., 1935. Pp. 95. 


RM. 2.20.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark 
4233. Plattner, W. Kérperwuchs und Bildung- 
anomalien bei Schizophrenien. (Body growth and 
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structural anomalies in schizophrenics.) Arch. Psy- 
chiat. Nervenkr., 1932-33, 98, 350-369.—The author 
lists the somatic anomalies found in one hundred 
schizophrenics who had been hospitalized for an 
extended period. The asthenics showed the most 
extended anomalies (asymmetry of the face and skull, 
rachitic deformation of the thorax, etc.). The 
athletics showed such stigmata as atypical body hair 
distribution, acromegaloid facial features, etc.; the 
pyknic schizophrenics showed more anomalies than 
the pyknic manic-depressives. The author is of the 
opinion that schizophrenia is based on somatic as 
well as psychic degeneration.—(Courtesy Année 
psve hol.) 

4234. Read, C. F., & Nerancy, J.T. Modern state 
hospital treatment of the psychotic. J. Amer. med. 
Ass., 1935, 104, 292-297.—General considerations 
on the present and future trends in the treatment of 
the insane.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

4235. Remoli, F. Farbenkenntnis und Farben- 
verwendung bei Hilfsschiilern. (The recognition 
and utilization of colors in backward students.) Z. 
pddag. Psychol., 1933, 34, 372-377.—A report, with 
pedagogical conclusions, on a color experiment with 
backward pupils who showed a greater retardation 
for the naming than for the recognition of colors. 

Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4236. Sevringhaus, E.L. The relief of menopause 
symptoms by estrogenic preparations. /. Amer. med. 
Ass., 1935, 104, 624-628.—The emotional distress 
occurring at the menopause is relieved by the thera 
peutic use of estrogenic preparations from the ovary. 
Large doses may cause undue increase in libido. 
D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

4237. Stransky, E. Ueber Erlernbarkeit arztlicher 
Psychotherapie. (On the possibility of acquiring the 
technique of medical psychotherapy.) Wien. med. 
Wschr., 1933, 83, 550—551.—-Short observation on the 
conditions necessary for any attempt at psycho 
therapy. Apart from rules and techniques which 
can be acquired, success depends on the personality 
of the physician and the patient as well as the relation 
which is established between them.—(Courtesy 
Année ps ve hol.) 

4238. Tramer, M. Tagebuch iiber ein geistes- 
krankes Kind. (Diary on a psychotic child.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1934, 1, 123-126.—Continuation of 
the diary, covering the second three-months period.- 
D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

4239. Wechsler, I. S. Trauma and the nervous 
system. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1935, 104, 519-526. 
The author presents a classification of post-traumatic 
syndromes based on an analysis of 100 cases of head 
injury. Traumatic hysteria was present in 56% of 
the entire series. Discussion.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo 
Foundation). 


4240. Wooton, L., Armstrong, R., & Lilley, D. An 
investigation into the after-histories of discharged 
mental patients. /. ment. Sci., 1935, 81, 168-172. 
Follow-up was made of 131 patients who had been 
discharged as cured for periods ranging from two to 
five years, with the following conclusions: Prognosis 
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PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


for recovery is good in many cases of isolated psychotic 
attacks. A year after discharge is a danger period, 
after which, except with schizophrenics, the danger 
of relapse becomes less. Dementia praecox cases 
show danger periods at one and two years, but a good 
many cases show no unfavorable symptoms during 
several years. The authors question the importance 
of pregnancy and childbirth as precipitating causes 
of insanity. Further investigation along these lines, 
and regular follow-up work of a preventative sort, are 
highly recommended.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

4241. Zucker, K., & Hubert, W. H. A study of the 
changes in function found in schizophrenic thought 
disorder. J. ment. Sci., 1935, 81, 1-45.—A quasi- 
experimental method was used in the study of 26 
schizophrenic cases, with particular reference to 
feelings of unreality, hallucinations, and disorders 
of imagery. The patients were sufficiently in touch 
with reality to understand directions, and to give 
introspections of some value. The findings are re- 
ported chiefly in clinical form, and in several cases 
it is possible to see the same patient as he reacts at 
different stages.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 
[See also abstracts 4089, 4250, 4271, 4276, 4305, 

4402, 4410, 4411. } 

PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 

4242. Ansbacher, H. Johannsen’s terminology as 
applied to Adler’s theory of personality. Int. /.indiv. 
Psychol., 1935, 1, 63-66.—Two terms, genotype and 
phenotype, developed by the Danish botanist W. 
Johannsen, are shown to have parallels in Adler's 
conceptions of the factors underlying personality. 
Che genotypical factors of Johannsen, ‘“‘basic prin- 
ciples, free from hypotheses,’’ found in Adler’s system, 
are (1) an innate tendency to struggle from inferiority 
to superiority, (2) the physical endowment of the 
individual, adequate or inadequate to meet his needs, 
(3) the family setting, especially the sibling age order, 
(4) the dynamic striving tendency, using the physical 
and social realities and forming the ‘‘style of life.’ 
What is developed in terms of personality is at every 
stage a product of the interaction of these four factors. 
The analysis and classification of phenotypical factors 
in personality, i.e., specific traits, can give no clue as 
to their causes except in terms of the basic principles. 
Thus the same striving tendency may lead one indi- 
vidual into successful social adjustment, another 
toward ineffectual goals.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

4243. Ciampi, L. Ficha psico-pedagogica: estudio 
de la personalidad normal y sus desviaciones. (Psy- 
cho-pedagogical blank; study of the normal per- 
sonality and its deviations.) Rev. Criminol., B. Aires, 
1933, 20, 623-642.—This is a report given before the 
first Argentine congress on the neglected and delin- 
quent child; it urges the organization of a psycho- 
logical, psychiatric and professional orientation 
service for the supervision and education of these 
children.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4244. Cowan, E. A., McClellan, M. C., Pratt, B. M., 
& Skaer, M. An adolescent personality schedule. 
Child Developm., 1935, 6, 77-87.—The method of 
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organizing a personality schedule for adolescents 
following the technique of Thurstone’s neurotic 
inventory is described, and the resulting list of ques- 
tions is given together with a scoring key.—F. D. 
McTeer (Wayne). 

4245. Hertz, M. Rorschach norms for an adoles- 
cent age group. Child Developm., 1935, 6, 69-76.— 
Norms for the Rorschach ink-blot test based on 300 
adolescent junior high school students are presented 
in detail. In general the data presented correspond 
closely to those reported in previous studies with this 
test; however, the average percentage of good forms 
and the average movement answers are higher than 
those reported for adults and other groups of adoles- 
cents.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne). 

4246. Howden, R. A. The man in the street and 
the new psychology. London: Humphrey Milford, 
1935. Pp. 77. $1.00.—This book of 5 chapters is 
written by a layman for laymen, its purpose being to 
give information on mental mechanisms in general. 
In the introductory chapter the author defines his 
field, cites illustrative data, and discusses the need 
of self-understanding. The next chapter discusses 
the unconscious and its role in behavior. The next 
two chapters discuss the inferiority complex and 
mental mechanisms with illustrative examples. The 
last chapter deals with the problems of adjustment in 
everyday life—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

4247. Kiinkel, F. Charakter, Krisis und Weltan- 
schauung. (Character, crisis and world-view.) 
Leipzig: Hirzel, 1935. Pp. 192. RM. 5; 6.80.—This, 
the sixth volume of the Angewandten Charakterkunde 
series, summarizes the results presented in the pre- 
ceding volumes and includes discussion of the theo 
retical foundations and scientific system of the science 
of character.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 

4248. Line, W., Griffin, J. D. M., & Anderson, 
G. W. The objective measurement of mental sta- 
bility. J. ment. Sci., 1935, 81, 61-106.—A trial group 
of 50—some stable, some maladjusted normals, and 
some institutionalized psychotics—and groups of 
prisoners, university students, teachers, and social 
workers, were given a series of tests, including reaction 
time and variability in reaction time on the Kent- 
Rosanoff list, oscillation, perseveration, oscillation- 
speed, perseveration-speed, and the N, I, S, and D 
schedules of the Bernreuter. Results were inter- 
correlated and subjected to factor analysis, with 
indications that in mental stability we are dealing 
with variations in the use or functional direction of g. 
The one factor clearly shown may be called objec- 
tivity, and may be allied to Webb's w factor. Further 
study is recommended. Brief discussion is given of 
the factor analysis methods of Spearman, Kelley, and 
Thurstone.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

4249. Mead, M. Sex and temperament. New 
York: Morrow, 1935. Pp. xxii + 335. $3.00.—With 
the assistance of her husband, the author studied three 
tribes of British New Guinea, with the objectives 
(1) of learning to what extent the personalities 
culturally assigned to the sexes are socially condi 
tioned, and (2) of determining whether these are 
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associated with characteristic educational procedures. 
“The material suggests that . many, if not all, of 
the personality traits which we have called masculine 
or feminine are as lightly linked to sex as are the 
clothing, the manners, and the form of head-dress 
that a society at a given period assigns to either sex. 
When we consider the behavior of the typical Arapesh 
man or woman as contrasted with the behavior of the 
typical Mundugumor man or woman, the evidence is 
overwhelmingly in favor of the strength of social 
conditioning. Only to the impact of the whole of 
the integrated culture upon the growing child can we 
lay the formation of the contrasting types.’’—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

4250. Studman, L. G. Studies in experimental 
psychiatry. V. ‘‘W” and “‘f’” factors in relation to 
traits of personality. J. ment. Sci., 1935, 81, 107-137. 

Continuing the work of Simmons and Stephenson 
on g and ? factors, rating scales and tests were used 
to study temperament and character of the same 
In addition to a w factor, evidence was 


patients. 
associated with 


found of a second factor, called f, 
elation, talkativeness, self-confidence, instability, 
and excitability. This is believed similar to the 


¢ factor reported by Cattell. Scores on the f tests 
to clinical classification of manic and 
Promising lines of further study 
are suggested It is advised in psychiatric studies 
to consider relative scores on g, p, w, and f factors. 
Cw Pennsylvania). 

4251. Tudoranu, D. Natura si structura carac- 
terului. (Nature and structure of character.) Satui 
Scoala, 1934, 3, 167-173; 224~229; 1935, 4, 33-41. 
An objective review of the main theories of character. 
1) Trait theories. Character as a totality of virtues. 
The criticism to which this theory is susceptible. 
2) Factor theories. Theory of Spearman and his 
students. Factor w (of Webb) depends upon (a) moral 
qualities and virtues, (b) persistence of motives, 
(c) stability of emotions, and (d) instability of 
[he most important aspect seems to be 
motives. Due credit is given 


were related 
depressive patients. 


Herrick 


sociability. 
the persistence of the 


to Roback’s theory of inhibition. (3) German 
characterologists. Brief reviews of Klages, Tumlirz, 
Kerschensteiner. (4) Character as conduct. Theory 
of Janet. (5) Theory of compensation: Adler, etc.- 


V. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


4252. Tudoranu, D. Caracterul si individualitatea 
psihica. (Character and psychic individuality.) 
Satul si Scoala, 1935, 4, 146-151.—Generalities and 
definitions of character and individuality. (1) Genesis 
and evolution of behavior. Life as product of heredity 
and environment. (2) Dimensions of psychological 
life: native, acquired and intelligent behavior. 
(3) Configuration of psychological life: organization 
Personality as inte- 
(4) Disposi- 
Margineanu 


and integration of personality. 
gration of functions, emotions and acts. 
tion (the notion of McDougall).— N. 
(Cluj, Rumania 

4253. Vermeylen, G. Pertorbacions del caracter 
en el nen. Character disturbances in children.) 
Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1933, 1, 369-391.—The most 
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fruitful trends in characterology are the structural 
(differential psychoiogy; Kronfeld, Klages), and the 
clinical, including the French conception of psycho- 
pathic constitutions and the German synthetic schools 
(Kretschmer, Bleuler, Jung). There are only two 
possible reactions to external reality: acceptance or 
psychoplasticity, and struggle or psychorigidity. 
There is a certain innate orientation in these types. 
Character disturbances in children can be divided 
into three main groups: (1) Intensification of the 
constitutional type; ‘psychopathic tendencies,’ us- 
ually apparent from birth, and most marked in the 
spheres of activity and affectivity—‘hyperactivity 
in a void under the stimulus of futile exterior factors.” 
(2) Modification of the original type, which depends 
on affective-active factors. These are the ‘“‘psycho- 
pathic attitudes,”” which are always acquired, include 
symbolic and over-compensatory behavior, and 
manifest themselves as asocial or antisocial reactions. 
(3) Discrepancies between age and character (pueril- 
ism, juvenilism, adultism). Vermeylen subdivides 
these types and describes the characteristics of each 
group. He also details his method of character 
examination, and estimates that about 4% of the 
school children of Belgium have serious disturbances 
of personality.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

[See also abstracts 3974, 3995, 4100, 4112, 4131, 

4217, 4302, 4368. } 
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4254. Allen, C. N. Recent research on sex differ- 
ences. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 343—354.—Progress 
in the last 35 years has been marked by less dog- 
matism. A recent tendency is to carry on extensive 
and coérdinated projects in research centers. All 
true sex differences are fundamentally biological. 
Social environments for males and females have never 
been the same, which accounts for many of the differ- 
ences commonly stressed; and tests show any mental 
differences to be very small. 121 titles are grouped 
under the headings of biological research, motor de- 
velopment, language development and memory, 
adaptive behavior, and personal-social behavior.— 
J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

4255. Anderson, H. D. The educational and 
occupational attainments of our national rulers. Sct. 
Mon., N. Y., 1935, 40, 511-518.—Biographical study 
of the presidents, vice presidents, and cabinet officers 
since 1789 reveals that they have been consistently 
far above the average educational and average occu- 
pational levels of the populace at large.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

4256. Armstrong, C. P. Immigration and deviates. 
Eugen. News, 1935, 20, 29-30.—We have increased 
the quantitative restriction but have not improved 
the qualitative selection of immigrants. The standard 
of mental deficiency is too low “for the exclusion of 
socially and eugenically unfit. Inferior children of 
inferior immigrants create the tremendous problem 
of mentally retarded deviates."’ There is a necessity 
to select only immigrants of normal mentality.— 
M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 
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4257. Bolton, E. B. Effect of knowledge upon 
attitudes towards the negro. J. soc. Psychol., 1935, 
6, 68-90.—The effect of increased knowledge of negro 
education upon attitude scores was studied in connec- 
tion with courses in education in a Georgia college. 
No significant shift in attitude was found as a result 
of intensive study of articles in current periodicals 
dealing with the problem by the experimental group. 
Neither the Hinckley attitude scale nor the knowledge 
test devised proved to have a very high reliability 
(less than .40). An analysis of individual questions 
on the attitude scale seemed to indicate a marked 
divergence between the mean attitude of the group 
toward an item and the scale value assigned to it. 


These southern students showed little extreme 
antipathy toward the negro.—E. B. Newman 
(Columbia). 


4258. Capsali, F. Jocurile din comuna Fundul 
Moldovei. (Dances in the village of Fundul Moldo- 
vei.) Arhiva Sti. Reforma soc., 1932, 10, 413-427.— 
A description and classification of dances in use in a 
Rumanian village, followed by explanatory considera- 
tions on their social and psychological nature and 
significance. Some of the dances are with boys and 
girls together, others only with boys. The first 
category seems to be connected with love; the second 
with fighting and war. The second category has 
much richer movements. It is danced, however, 
only on rare occasions. The first category does not 
have much variation, but it is very much in use. It 
happens weekly. It is less institutionalized. It has 
to do more with psychological sentiments. The dance 
with boys only is very institutionalized and has to do 
more with social sentiments. The dance with boys 
and girls is always accompanied by some special songs 
called strigaturi, which have the form of short epi- 
grams. They have very much humor and satire. 
Brief considerations are noted about the social and 
psychological function of the dance and about its 
origin.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


4259. Capurso, A. A. The effect of an associative 
technique in teaching pitch and interval discrimina- 
tion. J. appl. Psychol., 1934, 18, 811-818.—The 
Seashore test of pitch was given to 58 music students 
at the University of Kentucky. Six students with the 
highest scores and seven with the lowest scores were 
selected as subjects of the experiment. An experi- 
mental group consisting of the four highest and three 
lowest ‘‘was given a period of training in pitch by an 
indirect association technique, after which the Sea- 
shore test was again given to both the experimental 
and control groups.’’ Some of the associations used 
were as follows: perfect fifth with chimes or church 
bells, major sixth with ‘‘Annie Laurie,”’ perfect fourth 
with taps, minor sixth with such words as meditation, 
reverence, wistfulness or contemplation, etc. The 
experimental group gained an average of 8.3 points, 
the control group showed a loss of 0.16 points, and 
two especially deficient students gained 88 and 14 
points respectively in the second Seashore test for 
pitch after training.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological 
Corporation). 
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4260. Cavalcanti, P. InvestigacSes sobre as re- 
ligides no Recife. Uma seita panteista. (Investiga- 
tion on religions in Recife. A pantheistic sect.) 
Arch. Assist. Psicopat. Pernambuco, 1933, 3, 58-63.— 
The author made a study of a religious sect in the 
Beberibe quarter of Pernambuco; the sect believed in 
“the God and truth circle” for planet worship. There 
are photographic documents with references to the 
followers of this religion; they are recruited from the 
mystic population of a predominantly negro quarter 
where there are survivals of several African sects and 
modalities of culture. The author shows analogies 
between this pantheistic cult and several practices in 
other religions.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4261. Cohen, M. R. Law and the social order. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1935. Pp. xii + 403. 
$3.75.—Occasional essays and reviews bearing on 
legal history and philosophy, organized in four parts: 
the social scene; law and the social order; law and 
reason; contemporary legal philosophy. There is a 
preface, a section of notes, and name and subject 
indexes.— R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4262. Cont, N. Nerejul in rasboiu. (Nerej in 
war.) Arhiva Sti. Reforma soc., 1932, 10, 463-479.— 
A description of the social and psychological life of a 
Rumanian rural community during the war. Ruma- 
nian administration had ceased to exist and German 
administration was not yet introduced. The com- 
munity remained without policemen, judge, mayor, 
etc. Some individuals started rather soon to steal. 
Even some murders were committed. These events 
brought immediately the reaction of the community. 
A committee of old people were appointed as leaders 
and a police force organized. The new administration 
proved to be very severe. The murderers were con- 
demned and executed. Order was quickly established. 
These facts are very significant in regard to the nature 
of the social group and the origin of order as a reaction 
of the group against anarchy. The social group can 
not exist without order and hierarchy. If order is 
not organized politically by the state the group or- 
ganizes it itself and forces it upon the members. 
Some documents, letters and interviews are given.— 
N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

4263. Cornelli, G. Indagine elettroacustica delle 
vocali tipiche in un soggetto laringofissurato. (The 
electro-acustic analysis of typical vowels in a subject 
with fissure of the larynx.) Arch. ital. Otol., 1934, 
No. 9, 651-660.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 

4264. Cornelli, G. Sul comportamento della 
pressione sottoglottica durante la fonazione. (On 
the behavior of sub-glottal pressure during phona- 
tion.) Arch. ital. Otol., 1934, No. 10, 701-709.— 
R. Calabresi (Rome). 

4265. Costler, A. Encyclopedia of sexual knowl- 
edge. New York: Coward-McCann, 1934. Pp. 636. 
$6.00.—(Not seen). 


4266. De Feo, G. Les impressions des jeunes sur 
les films de guerre. (Impressions of young people 
concerning war films.) Rev. int. Cinéma éduc., 1933, 
Nos. 1-4, 135-143; 315-319.—A statistical study was 
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made of the impressions of 4846 young people of 
Belgium concerning war films. Patriotic and warlike 
feelings were revealed in 1644 cases; pacifistic feelings, 
in 1548; critical attitude, in 1111; ideas on the educa- 
tional value of the films, in 347; ideas concerning the 
political order, in 105.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4267. De Ruette, V. Cinéma éducatif ou cinéma 
démoralisateur. (The cinema, educational or de- 
moralizing.) Rev. int. Cinéma éduc., 1933, No. 4, 
296-312.—The first part is a study of the demoralizing 
influence the cinema may have on the nerves; the 
second part suggests constructive uses of the cinema 
in education.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4268. Drabovitch, W. Fragilité de la liberté et 
séduction des dictatures. Essai de psychologie 


sociale. (Instability of the spirit of independence 
and seduction of dictatorships. Essay in social 
psychology.) Paris: Mercure de France, 1934. Pp. 


235.—The physiology of conditioned reflexes has led 
to a psychology and a psychopathology elaborated 
by Pavlov; this work, by a pupil of Pavlov and with 
a preface by Janet, seeks to complete the series with 
a psychosociology [he author starts from Pavlov’s 
observation on the constitutional differences between 
dogs, and with a discussion of the fact that a prolonged 
conditioning can break the spirit of independence and 
make a dog docile; but, so far, no amount of condi- 
tioning has changed the attitude of docility into one 
of independence. In man the author places the 
highest value on this feeling of independence and 
initiative, and envisages the possibility of scientific 
guidance of leadership, and of using this new leader- 
ship as a weapon against dictators.—(Courtesy Année 
PS VE hol. ) 

4269. Diirckheim-Montmartin, K. Ganzheit und 
Struktur: Gemeinschaft. (Totality and structure: 
society.) Neue psychol. Stud., 1934, 12, 195-214.— 
Krueger's psychology does not limit psychic reality 
to the experiential and the momentary; and social 
psychology must be rewritten in his terms. Social 
life is grounded in the tension between the group and 
the individual will. It is futile to study personality 
independent of the group, for group membership is 
the basis of personality. Group phenomena with a 
psychic reality are found in a group which remains 
single in time of stress, which rejects outsiders, and 
which welcomes its members. True membership 
implies spontaneous action in accordance with the 
group will by an individual who feels himself rather 
pledged than forced to act so. Yet this does not mean 
loss of independence; the psychic reality of the group 
shows itself precisely in the creative power which 
comes from individuality.—C. J. Herrick (Penn- 
sylvania). 


4270. Feber, G. H. A. Beschouwingen over crimin- 
eele psychologie. (Concerning criminal psychology. ) 
Zwolle: Tjeenk Willink, 1934. Pp. 475. 7.50 guilders. 
—After a brief discussion of the importance of the 
individual factor in determining the causes of a 
criminal act, the author reviews critically and in 
detail the principal systems and schools: Heymans, 
Jung, Kretschmer, Haberlin, Klages, Freud, Adler. 
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In the next part the foundations of moral feeling are 
considered and the moral defects which are of special 
importance in criminology analyzed: lack of checks, 
deviations in the affective sphere and anomalies in 
the structure of moral feeling, suggesting as means of 
prevention the teaching of interdependence and social 
values. The author is of the opinion that, perhaps, 
some psychopathic criminal tendencies may be in- 
herited, concluding that tradition, cultural and social 
level cannot change the basic traits of human nature, 
though certain personality traits are more changeable 
than others and there are considerable individual 
differences. The general conclusion is that in many 
cases results may be expected from conducting energy 
into proper channels, cultivating a sense of responsi- 
bility and creating adequate situations. This necessi- 
tates better medical, psychological and social investi- 
gation of criminals and more information regarding 
suspects made available to the courts. Treatment 
should be based on a thorough study of the relative 
influence of exogenous and endogenous factors on the 
development of personality. To this end physician, 
psychologist and social worker must cooperate.— H. 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 


4271. Feller, A. L. Eine Erwiderung. (A reply 
[to Moerchen on exhibitionism in Krim. Mh., 1934, 
8, 183).) Krim. Mh., 1935, 9, 58-59.—Feller writes 
from her experience as crime commissioner. Exhibi- 
tionism is likely to occur in epidemics, and it con- 
taminates recreation places and whole neighborhoods. 
Unsophisticated children and young girls speak of it 
as ‘“‘nasty’’ because it is contrary to their nursery 
training, but usually they do not regard it as a per- 
sonal affront. Nevertheless the experience starts 
subconscious processes which gain meaning and come 
to the fore in later crises. Children who show too 
strong an interest in the matter should be kept under 
observation. The police inquiry should avoid stimu- 
lating the child’s fantasy, and she should not be left 
to work over the impression alone, but should have 
wise adult help. The idea of protective clothing for 
exhibitionists is not promising. Enforcement of 
psychiatric treatment is more important.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 


4272. Fuster, J. La motivacié delictégena. (The 
motivation of crimes.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1934, 2, 
80-95.—Fuster studied 100 male recidivists in the 
Barcelona prison to determine the relationship of 
their delinquencies to their family, school, social, and 
individual lives. The methods used were a study of 
all the available records and biographical data, the 
subject’s writings, personal interviews, and a ques- 
tionnaire. Only codperative individuals were chosen. 
A special effort was made to bring out the unconscious 
motives and the subject’s opinion of his acts, crime 
in general, and the administration of justice. Some 
of the findings were: Oedipus, Cain and inferiority 
complexes were frequent. The desire for power 
(economic, political or sexual) was strong, and 
overvaluation of the ego, in both its defects and vir- 
tues, was prominent. The majority of the subjects 
were cycloid personalities, although one-fourth were 
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schizoid. School records were very poor. The first 
delinquency usually occurred between 15 and 20 
years. Initiation into sexual life was precocious, but 
homosexuality was rare. The majority of the pris- 
oners were indifferent to religion and ethical con- 
siderations, frankly hostile to the present social order, 
and contemptuous of the judicial and correctional 
systems.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

4273. Gemelli, A., & Pastori, G. I metodi dell’ 
elettroacustica nello studio del linguaggio. (The 
method of electro-acoustics in the study of language. ) 
Arch. ital. Psicol., 1934, 12, 241-294.—The authors 
pass in review the indirect methods of analyzing 
speech by converting acoustic phenomena into 
mechanical or optical phenomena, which are easier 
to analyze because they lend themselves to graphic 
registration. By means of electric or electro-mechan- 
ical devices the compressions and rarefactions of the 
air caused by the human voice produce corresponding 
deviations in a ray of light which are registered on a 
sensitive plate or film in the form of a graph.— 
R. E. Schwarz (V. A. Facility, Northampton, Mass.) 

4274. Grammont, M. La psychologie de La Fon- 
taine. (The psychology of La Fontaine.) J. Psychol. 
norm. path., 1935, 32, 91-98.—The well-known fable 
of ‘‘The Fox and the Goat”’ is selected for an analysis 
of psychological traits. In Aesop’s fable the two 
characters are merely names, whereas La Fontaine 
gives us pictures of real living beings capable of being 
regarded as types of certain aspects of human experi- 
ence.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Harvard). 

4275. Guk, E. D. Analiz socialnykh faktorov nerv- 
nopsikhicheskikh yavlenii v religioznoy sekte pya- 
tidesyatnikov. (Analysis of the social factors in the 
neuro-psychology of the religious sect Pyatidesyatni- 
kov.) Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1933, No. 3, 88-93.— 
S. H. Newman (Clark). 

4276. Gummersbach, H. Exhibition und Exhibi- 
tionismus. (Exhibition and exhibitionism.) Krim. 
Mh., 1935, 9, 52-55.—The distinction between ‘‘exhi- 
bition”’ (a single or rare exposure) and “‘exhibition- 
ism” (an established habit) is important practically 
and for the prevention of recurrence. Exhibitionists 
are divided into two classes, according to whether or 
not they tend to commit other delinquencies. The 
first and larger group has a defective emotional anlage 
in the social and ethical spheres. The second has a 
sexual abnormality on the basis of a total psycho- 
pathic constitution. The decisive factor is the social- 
ethical direction of the personality. As to prevention 
of recurrence, the law should not impose too drastic 
penalties, but it should enforce certain restrictions. 
In exhibition cases treatment involves direction of the 
total personality. Restriction of residence and avoid- 
ance of alcohol are especially important. Among 
confirmed exhibitionists, those who want help should 
be put under psychiatric care; the inaccessible and 
malevolent must be dealt with as public welfare 
demands.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

4277. Hedrén, G. Kriminalantropologiska studier 
déver barnamord i Sverige dren 1880-1885 och 1927- 
1932. (Criminal-anthropological studies of child 
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murders in Sweden during the years 1880-1885 and 
1927-1932.) Svenska Lékartidn., 1935, 32, 545-558. 
—Through the examination of criminal records the 
writer has studied the methods used for depriving 
newborn infants of their lives, and makes a comparison 
between the two periods.— V. Coucheron-Jarl (Moose- 
heart Laboratory for Child Research). 

4278. Herbert, W. Zur Psychologie des Straf- 
masses. (The psychology of sentence.) Wiirzburg: 
Triltsch, 1933. Pp. 59.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4279. Hill, G. E. The ethical knowledge of delin- 
quent and non-delinquent boys. J. soc. Psychol., 
1935, 6, 107-114.—Ethical knowledge was tested in 
terms of ratings on 70 items of behavior sometimes or 
usually socially disapproved. A group of 517 reforma- 
tory inmates, 16 to 26 years of age, were compared 
with two groups totaling over 1000 high school stu- 
dents and 148 adults. In general high correlations 
between the mean rankings of offenders and control 
groups was found. Some single items showed marked 
differences, but these were hardly large enough to be 
symptomatic of delinquency.—E. B. Newman (Co- 
lumbia). 

4280. Karpman, B. The individual criminal. 
Washington: Nervous & Mental Disease Publ. Co., 
1935. Pp. 317. $4.50.—This second volume, which 
may be read independently of the first (see VII: 5941) 
deals with the author’s detailed study of 5 criminal 
cases in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. The study of each 
case is divided into two main parts, the first of which 
is concerned with the “‘interpretation of the psychogen- 
etics of the case’’ and the other with diagnosis. In the 
interpretational study, consideration is given to 
anamnestic data obtained chiefly from the patient 
regarding familial and physical background, child- 
hood life, social and economic environments, adoles- 
cence, sexual life, early maladjustments, physical 
handicaps, industrial life, anti-social habits, criminal 
history, and the structure and manifestations of the 
personality. In the diagnostic study consideration 
is given to the problems of differential diagnosis as 
regards personality types and mental diseases, mental 
endowments, emotional immaturity, psychopathy, 
dissociated states and various personality maladjust- 
ments. A summary and conclusions are given for 
each case. For the last 3 cases, a special discussion is 
given on the mechanics of crime as illustrated by the 
individual cases. A final chapter is given on ‘‘Psycho- 
therapy: Preliminary to the Psychotherapy of Crim- 
inals."" There follows a general index, an index to 
criminal jargon, and an appendix of the attacks of 
dissociation suffered by Case 5.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 


4281. Karpman, B. Preliminary to the psycho- 
therapy of criminals. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1935, 
25, 918-927.—The rigid mental state of the criminal 
which forms a barrier to any psychotherapeutic 
approach and precludes reformation is due to hatred 
and rebellion caused by the many psychic insults 
which he receives in the jail, the prison, and after 
release. The attitude that he is “‘paying for his 
crime”’ neutralizes any feeling of guilt, and penitence 
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is out of the question. In prison he feels that no one 
cares whether he reforms or not. An attitude of hate 
engenders revenge and further criminal acts. Hate 
is his ‘defence reaction”’ to save his soul from destruc- 
tion. It makes him receptive to further criminal 
teaching and spurs him to teach his criminal knowl- 
edge to others. He tends to accept incorrigible crim- 
inals as heroes. The brutality of the police, the 
hostility of the judge, and the encouragement of spy- 
ing upon other prisoners by many wardens break down 
his social feelings. Social and economic ostracism 
after his release push him into the company of other 
criminals. (This article is a chapter in the author's 
forthcoming book The Individual Criminal.)—L. 
Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

4282. Lalo, C. L’esthétique de la grace, d’aprés 
M. Raymond Bayer. (The esthetics of grace accord- 
ing to Raymond Bayer.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1935, 32, 109-129.—A critical review of R. Bayer’s 
two volumes on this subject.—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(Harvard) 

4283. Lasswell, H. D., Casey, R. D., & Smith, B. L. 
Propaganda and promotional activities. Minneapolis: 
Univ. Minnesota Press, 1935. Pp. xvii + 450. $3.50. 

An extensive annotated bibliography, preceded by 
a 25-page essay on the subject by the senior author. 
he main divisions are: propaganda strategy and 
technique; propaganda classified by the name of the 
promoting group; propaganda classified by the 
response to be elicited; the symbols and practices of 
which propaganda makes use or to which it adapts 
itself; the channels of propaganda; the measurement 
of the effects of propaganda; propaganda and censor- 
ship in modern society. There are author and subject 
indexes and a list of previous bibliographies on the 
subject.—R Willoughby (Clark). 

4284. Manser, R. B. A manual of speech correc- 
tion on the contract plan. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1935. Pp. 352. $1.60.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4285. Meshchaninov, T. T. Rech’ i myshlenie 
rodovogo obshchestva. (Speech and thought of 
primitive society.) Probl. Ist. mater. Kult., 1933, 
No. 5-6, 12-18.—S. H. Newman (Clark). 

4286. Mira, E. Psicopedagogia de la sociabilitat. 
(Educational psychology and socialization.) Rev. 
Psicol. Pedag., 1933, 1, 354-368.—The evolution of 
the socializing process in the race and the individual 
consists in overcoming the primitive defensive and 
offensive attitudes toward the environment and 
attaining the phase of altruistic expansion of love. 
[hese psychological processes develop concretely and 
unevenly in every type of situation, following the law 
of specificity of learning. Social teaching is effective 
only as it is based on the concept of liberty. The 
teacher's function is to give the child adequate tech- 
niques to overcome his inferiority feelings and help 
him to realize social attitudes habitually in the 
greatest possible variety of concrete situations. Cer- 
tain principles based on the genesis of the process are: 
The divergence of levels of socialization within a 
group should not exceed the child’s capacity for 
adaptation. Coeducation and collective projects are 
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necessary for the normal development of socialization. 
The initiative should come from the less effective, 
and the response of the more effective should be that 
of equality, with opportunity for the less developed 
to demonstrate superiority in some respect. Genuine 
common interest must develop equitably on both 
sides. Permanence in one group prejudices adapta- 
tion to other desirable groups. Every one must have 
his own life-ideal and incorporate it into the groups 
of which he is a part.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


4287. Paun, I. Tiganii in viata satului Cornova. 
(Gypsies in the village of Cornova.) Arhiva Sit. 
Reforma soc., 1932, 10, 521-527.—A social-psycho- 
logical description of gypsies in a Rumanian rural 
community. In spite of the fact that these gypsies 
have lived together with Rumanians for many cen- 
turies and speak Rumanian, they still keep almost 
entirely their social tradition. They have been 
slaves and became free only about half a century ago. 
They do not use their freedom much, however. More- 
over, they did not enjoy it in the beginning, and 
considered it as a punishment. Many asked why 
they were punished. They do not consider themselves 
equal to Rumanians and to other nations. Almost 
nobody isa proprietor. They usually work for others. 
They choose, however, very easy work, like small 
repairs of kitchen instruments, etc. To the extent 
to which it is possible they prefer not to work at all. 
The profession of beggars is what they like the best. 
Stealing, cheating, lying constitute another profes- 
sion, which brings them a living from one day to 
another. A large number of them are vagabonds and 
travel from community to community. They are 
very submissive, but little accessible to organization 
and education. Of course all these phenomena are 
to be explained socially. In native constitution they 
do not seem at all inferior to Rumanians or Russians, 
though they are the first to claim such an infériority.- 
N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


4288. Pende, N. L’arte nostra e la psicologia della 
nostra stirpe. (Our art and the psychology of our 
race.) Ann. Ravagini, 1935, 18, No. 1.—R. Calabresi 
(Rome). 


4289. Popa, G. Inteligenta sociala si psihologia 
conducatorului. (Social intelligence and the psy- 
chology of the leader.) Cluj: Editura Revistei Satul 
si Scoala, 1935. Pp. 112.—Social intelligence is de- 
fined as the ability of adaptation to social environ- 
ment and the ability to transform and adapt the social 
environment to the needs of the individual. The 
social intelligence of the large majority of individuals 
is reduced to the first aspect. It adapts to social 
environment without changing it. It is the privilege 
of superior individuals to adapt the environment to 
their needs. They are the leaders. The social values 
are their product. The creation means either (1) a 
better adaptation, or (2) a compensation. The dis- 
tinctive traits of the leader are: high intelligence, 
special talents, sense of duty and responsibility, power 
of anticipating social events, control of will, etc. 
Various types of leaders are: leaders in science 
politics, business.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 
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4290. Popa, G. Criterii pentru definirea inteli- 
gentii sociale. (Criteria for the definition of social 
intelligence.) Satul si Scoala, 1934, 4, 70-77.—The 
main operations of intelligence as a function of 
adaptation to social environment are: (1) ability to 
resolve new problems, (2) ability to memorize and 
learn, (3) ability to perceive and observe, (4) imagina- 
tion, (5) judgment, (6) collaboration of certain special 
abilities, (7) general sociability. Social adaptation 
might be active or passive. In the first case we adapt 
to social environment as it is; in the second case we 
adapt the social environment to ourselves.— 
N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

4291. Popa, G. Inteligenta si crearea valorilor 
sociale prin adaptare si compensatie. (Intelligence 
and creation of social values through adaptation and 
compensation.) Satul st Scoala, 1935, 4, 139-145.— 
The relation between high intelligence and invention, 
production, etc., is considered. Our institutions and 
goods, our material and spiritual values are the 
product of those specially gifted. The process of 
invention, discovery, artistic creation, etc., can be 
an expression of our personality or a compensation of 
the unsatisfied urge of the personality. An analysis 
of the psychophysical nature of these processes is 
presented. Due credit is given to Freud and Adler.— 
N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


4292. Reich, W. Der Einbruch der Sexualmoral: 
zur Geschichte der sexuellen Oekonomie. (The 
upsetting of sexual morality: history of sexual econ- 
omy.) (2nd ed.) Copenhagen: Verlag fiir Sexual- 
politik, 1935. Pp. 149. Kr. 6.—The author is con- 
vinced that the success of psychoanalytic therapy for 
the neuroses depends upon the patient’s overcoming 
conventional sexual morals. Case histories repeatedly 
emphasize the fact that a neurosis is a product of 
sexual repression and the damming up of sexual 
energy, and its cure demands the setting aside of the 
repressions and the development of a normal sex life. 
The author approaches the problem of sexual morality 
from the standpoint of Marxian economic ideals. In 
our civilization, the capitalistic system is interested 
in repressing sexual behavior, except within the limits 
of the family, because of its relation to private prop- 
erty and patriarchal descent. The author holds that 
the matriarchal family is the most primitive form of 
social organization and the original communism, while 
by its very nature patriarchal organization betokens 
private ownership. He disagrees with Freud’s thesis 
that sexual repression is the basis of civilization, and 
believes with Marx that morals are a function of the 
economic order. He uses soviet Russia as an example 
of a national change to more rational sex attitudes. 
The origin of sexual repression is discussed from an 
anthropological point of view, Malinowski’s data 
being cited in detail. A group is considered to live a 
sexually economic life when its culture is such that 
neuroses and perversions are avoided by having a 
social organization which results in practically no 
sexual repression. Communistic theory necessarily de- 
mands an economical sexual order; our sexual teach- 
ing must acquire positive, instead of negative, goals.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 
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4293. Richards, I. A. The sense of musical delight. 
Psyche, Lond., 1934, 14, 88-99.—The projection of 
meaning into a word is a case of imagination. These 
meanings interact, and this interaction has totality. 
According to Coleridge the ‘‘sense of musical delight 
is a gift of the imagination.”” As a case in point, in a 
poem the movement of the verse is a movement of 
the meaning. The whole stimulus has a unity, which 
is an imaginative unity. Poems may have other phases 
of unity, but if they lack this essential imaginative 
unity they fail to produce musical delight.—T. R. 
Garth (Denver). 

4294. Robinson, C. H. Marriage rates for five 
western colleges. Eugen. News, 1935, 20, 30-31.—In 
these western colleges ‘far more marriage [male ] 
appeared than for Harvard men; decidedly more 
marriage [female] than for Vassar women; more and 
earlier marriage than at Swarthmore.”’ At “Stanford 
was found the most marriages so far discovered any- 
where among American college women and the least 
was found at Berkeley.”’ The birth rate for men 
graduates of the Agricultural and Mechanics Arts 
College of New Mexico is the same as for Harvard; 
for the women, a point or two better than for Swarth- 
more women. A tendency in the later classes for 
earlier and earlier marriages was clearly marked.— 
M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 

4295. Rosca, A. Psihologia si pedagogia scrisului. 
(Psychology and pedagogy of writing.) Satul si 
Scoala, 1934, 4, 16—-17.—The main character of writing 
and the fundamental conditions required in practice. 
Writing as an expression of personality. Legibility, 
rapidity and esthetics of writing.— NV. Margineanu 
(Cluj, Rumania). 

4296. Schaubert, H. Die Bedeutung der Indi- 
vidualpsychologie fiir Erklarung und Behandlung von 
Verwahrlosung. (The significance of individual psy- 
chology for the explanation and treatment of de- 
linquency.) (Flehingen) Bad. Anstaltsbl., 1934, No. 
11. Pp. 78.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4297. Schramm, W. L. What isa syllable? Sci. 
Mon., N. Y., 1935, 40, 552-555.—In opposition to 
the classic notion of syllables, sound photography has 
led to the conception of speech as a flowing current of 
melody, broken only by such things as stopped con- 
sonants and phrasal pauses.—J/. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

4298. Simpson, R. M. Post-war trends in employ- 
ment, crime, insanity, and heart disease. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1935, 6, 125-129.—Indices for admissions 
to insane hospitals and to state correctional institu- 
tions from 1919 to 1932, for deaths from heart disease 
from 1920 to 1932, and for employment from 1923 to 
1932 are presented. All indices are for Illinois.— 
E. B. Newman (Columbia). 


4299. Smith, M. E. A study of the speech of eight 
bilingual children of the same family. Child De- 
velopm., 1935, 6, 19-25.—Analysis of a mother’s 
records of the early speech of her eight children during 
their sojourn in China and upon returning to the 
United States suggests that bilingual confusion is 
increased when the child hears both languages from 
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the same source, and when the child changes from 
a monolingual to a bilingual situation after he has 
made some progress in learning to talk, i.e., at 12 to 18 
months of age.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne). 

4300. Smythe, J. A. El problema sexual en las 
prisones. (The sexual problem in prisons.) Crén. 
méd., Lima, 1931, 810-814.—After allowing prisoners 
to have sexual relations, the mental and moral health 


noticeably ameliorated, and sexual anomalies 


was 
caused by detention disappeared.—(Courtesy Année 
ps Ve hol } 

4301. Squires,A.O. Sing Sing doctor. New York: 


Doubleday Doran, 1935. Pp. 296. $2.50.—(Not seen). 


4302. Stackman, H. A. Handwriting and extra- 
curricular activity. /. appl. Psychol., 1934, 18, 819- 


825.—One hundred upper-class men and women at 
Indiana University were divided into three groups 
(active, control, inactive) on the basis of extra- 


curricular activities rated according to the Blue Key 
(national honorary college service fraternity). Com- 
parisons of alignment, slant, lower case and capital 


letter non-school rating, and crossing ‘‘t’s’’ in a 
writing specimen revealed no significant differences 
among the three groups.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological 


Corporation 


4303. Sweeney, J. J. [Ed.) African negro art. 
New York: Museum of Modern Art, 1935. $2.50. 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark 

4304. Tanko, B. [On the psychology of belief in 
miracles. ] Mag. psychol. Sade, 1933, 6, 1-31.—Reli- 
gion concerns values, and the category of knowledge 
judging these values is not the same as that of the 
physical sciences. The miracle is not a simple state 


; 


ment of an objective fact, but an evaluation having 
deep meaning for the personal life, the corresponding 
attitude ci tituting the root of the conception con- 
cerning miracles ( 

4305. Taube, R. Verhiitung des Riickfalls in ex- 
hibitionistische Handlungen. (Prevention of recur- 
behavior.) KArim. Mh., 1935, 
9, 59-60.—From the ordinary person's standpoint 
exhibitionism cannot be taken seriously enough. 
Children and young girls refer to it as unpleasant not 
because they experience it thus, but because they lack 
the words to describe their impression. They recog- 
nize it as a form of sexual expression, and through the 
necessary questioning they get a definite idea of the 
offense which they felt but could not express. Protec- 
tive clothing would be only a provocation to the 
exhibitionist. Probation is more efficient. Repeated 
offenses automatically put him in the class of habitual 
criminals, and here he should be punished to the full 
extent of the M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


4306. Tead,O. The art ofleadership. New York: 
Whittlesey House (McGraw-Hill), 1935. Pp. 308. 
$2 50. (Not seen ) 

4307. Wellek, A. Ganzheit und Struktur: Musik. 
(Totality and structure: music.) Neue psychol. Stud., 
1934, 12, 165-194.—We distinguish two perceptual 
types, the linear perceiving semitones, and the polar 
The two- 


ourtesy Année psychol.) 


rence of exhibitionist 


law 


perceiving fourths and fifths as similar. 
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component theory of tonal level has merely stated 
this fact, that tonal level includes two factors: a 
linear one of frequency, and one returning periodically 
to the frequency series. The linear type is northern, 
and the polar southern. Historically the difference 
appears in the struggle between polyphonic and 
homophonic music. There is a discussion of the scale; 
the idea of tone; the problem of qualities; consonance 
and agreement (Stimmigkeit); harmonic hearing; 
harmony; melody; timbre; colored hearing; and music 
and space—all in terms of a totality psychology.— 
C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

4308. Witty, P. A., & Jenkins, M.D. The case of 
**B”—a gifted negro girl. /. soc. Psychol., 1935, 6, 
117-124.—This child, found in the elementary schools 
of Chicago, obtained an uncorrected IQ on the Stan- 
ford-Binet of 187; Otis, Army Alpha and McCall 
Multi-Mental gave IQ values of 180, 185 and 170. 
She is advanced approximately 1% grades in school 
over the norm for her age and showed an educational 
age on the New Stanford Achievement Test of 14—9 
years at a chronological age of 9-4 years. A short 
account of the child’s interests and adjustment is 
presented.—E. B. Newman (Columbia). 

4309. Wrenn, C. G. Marital status of Stanford 
graduates. Eugen. News, 1935, 20, 31.—‘‘Stanford 
alumni of 1903 to 1912 were wed to the extent of more 
than 89%."" Men of the preceding decade ‘were 
only 82% married, as are also (men) graduates of the 
decade including and following the World War. 
Women in the nineties were 70% married, only 67% 
in the prosperous years 1903-1912, and 74% in the 
war-—post-war decade."’ A remarkably steady pro- 
portion (20%) of Stanford men's marriages were to 
co-Stanfordians. For two decades one-third of the 
Stanford women’s marriages were to Stanford men, 
but the figure for the next decade will read about 40%. 

M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 

4310. Wrenn, C. G., & Cole, L. How to read 
rapidly and well. A manual of silent reading. Stan- 
ford University, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press, 1935. 
Pp. 16 A pamphlet designed to aid college 
and high school students to read more effectively. It 
represents the outgrowth of cumulative research in 
silent reading at the adult level. Contains a check- 
list of reading efficiency for the individual student.— 
L. A. Averill (Worcester State Teachers College). 

4311. Ylvisaker,H.L. Microbiophobia and books. 
J. educ. Res., 1935, 28, 611-622.—The history of the 
belief that books are carriers of disease, with review of 
experimental evidence of the facts and a summary of 
present library practices. Bibliography of 24 titles.— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

4312. Zamfirescu, I. Contributii la cercetarea 
unei gospodarii taranesti in satul Cornova. (Con- 
tributions to the study of a peasant family in the 
village of Cornova.) Arhiva Stt. Reforma soc., 1932, 
10, 480-520.—A sociological and social-psychological 
study of the family in a Rumanian village. The 
social, economic and psychological aspects of the 
family and their interdependence are considered. 
[he family seems to be an organic unity, which dom- 
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inates the individual. The individual feels like a part 
organically integrated in the unity of the family. To 
some extent his consciousness is a social consciousness 
of the family. He works for the family. The income 
of individual work and wages are always the income 
and wages of the family. Social conformity and 
tradition are very powerful. The individual is obliged 


to obey. There does not exist a clear distinction 
between economic, social, moral, juridical and 
political values; they are mixed.— N. Margineanu 


(Cluj, Rumania). 

4313. Zaragiieta, J. Problemas de la pedagogia 
social. (Problems of social education.) Rev. Psicol. 
Pedag., 1934, 2, 190-198.—An outline of these prob- 
lems viewed under the aspects of social vitality 
(Bergson’s free and closed societies) and education 
by and for society. The problems of social vitality in 
relation to education are those rocted in the biological 
concept of society. Zaragiieta here discusses the 
frontiers between free and compulsory association in 
the political organization, where the adjustment 
between individual expansion and social pressure can 
be modified by political education. Education as a 
function of social vitality may be classified as: 
(1) Diffuse, the collective spirit of the masses, which 
is embodied in the values and content of the social 
architecture (customs, laws, political organization). 
These values are realized through description, sanc- 
tion, coercion, and correction. The grades of pressure 
are: interior constraint, acceptance, and imposition 
on others. (2) Organized education in general, which 
comprises three types of problems: political educa- 
tion; pedagogy; and educational economy, i.e. the 
technology of harmonizing cultural problems.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 

[See also abstracts 3974, 4014, 4025, 4054, 4063, 
4065, 4089, 4174, 4199, 4202, 4209, 4211, 4219, 
4249, 4361, 4368, 4380, 4391, 4392, 4393, 4394, 
4403, 4423, 4425, 4428, 4432, 4433, 4434. ] 
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4314. Azoy, A. Estudio psicofisiolégico de la pro- 
fesién de piloto aviador. (The psychophysiological 
study of the profession of aviation pilot.) Rev. 
Psicol. Pedag., 1934, 2, 54-79.—Continuing his first 
report (Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1933, 1, 271), Azoy gives 
a facsimile of the examination of professional aptitude 
for aviation pilot given at the Catalonian Psycho- 
technical Institute, a discussion of the value of each 
test, and his method of presenting the results in 
graphic form. Important psychological points are: 
Individuals of very different constitution and tem- 
perament can become excellent aviators. The psy- 
chotechnical criteria for selection are the aptitudes 
for perception and motor reaction. Selective capacity 
in psychomotor reactions and ability to control 
emotive responses are crucial factors. For the 
graphs, Azoy uses the method of limits on a bar 
diagram, the ordinates representing the tests in 
series, and the abscissae grades of aptitude. The 
sheet shows the average and minimum acceptable 
attainment in each test, and on this basis the appli- 
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cant’s attainments are charted. The final decision 
depends on the examiner’s evaluation of the total 
profile, as well as the characteristics observed but not 
demonstrable graphically.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

4315. Bergen, G. L., Schneidler, G., & Sherman, L. 
Use of tests in the adjustment service. Amer. Ass. 
adult Educ. Adjustm. Serv. Rep., 1935, No. 4. Pp. 70. 
—This report is an account of the work of the testing 
and scoring departments in the division of diagnosis 
of the Adjustment Service. The authors have pre- 
sented a general description of the organization of 
the testing and scoring departments, the procedures 
followed, the devices employed, and their use.—R. 
Smith (Clark). 

4316. Drabs, J. Fatigue et accidents. (Fatigue 
and accidents.) Bull. ergol., 1934, 4, No. 5, 87-90. 
Attempts during the last 20 years to make working 
conditions more scientific have brought out the im- 
portance of short rest periods, frequently interpolated 
between work periods, in increasing work output. 
Recent studies have shown the importance of rest 
periods in reducing accidents to workers in dangerous 
occupations. Many authors agree that the causes of 
fatal accidents in French industry fall into three 
categories: (1) fortuitous causes, which cannot be 
foreseen; (2) inadequate protection of the worker; 
(3) psycho-physiological maladjustment of an indi- 
vidual to his work. The percentage of accidents due 
to the first two types of cause have been greatly re 
duced by the methods employed by the modern 
organization of ‘‘safety service.’’ The third type of 
cause can be dealt with more advantageously by 
means of psychotechnical prevention than by means 
of safety apparatus. The 43% of fatal accidents 
attributable to this type of cause may be classified in 
the following three ways: (1) 10% occur to workers 
who are not qualified technically and whose death is 
the result of poorly executed movements. Psycho- 
technics can aid in the prevention of this cause by 
determining, by means of appropriate tests, whether 
a man, before being assigned to a dangerous occupa- 
tion, is familiar with the necessary movements or has 
the ability to acquire them. (2) 15% occur to workers 
whose physiological disorders (vertigo, cardiac mala- 
dies, deafness, visual defects) clearly unfit them for 
the task. A medical examination is useful in the dis- 
closure of these disorders. (3) 18% geccur because of 
psychological deficiencies or inaptitudes. These can, 
to a great extent, be eliminated by means of a psy- 
chotechnical examination. Psychological inaptitudes, 
because they are less apparent than physical defects, 
are more dangerous. Psychological defects are 
intellectual, moral or emotional. Intellectual defects 
are usually due to inattention, distraction or forgetful- 
ness. They are either temporary or permanent. 
Their disclosure requires a thorough psychological 
examination. Moral defects, which consist of care- 
lessness, laziness, or imprudence, are almost incurable. 
For their discovery, psychotechnics should rely upon 
conversation, direct observation of behavior, and 
interrogation. Emotional disorders, (fear, indecision, 
etc.) provoke inadequate movements and frequently 
result in fatal accidents.— B. Casper (New York City). 
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4317. Drabs, J. Nouvelles recherches sur |’apti- 
tude des conducteurs de véhicules rapides. (Recent 
investigations concerning aptitude of drivers of rapid 
vehicles.) Bull. 1934, 4, No. 10, 165-168.— 
Progress in the deve ‘lopment of methods of measuring 
aptitudes and capacities of operators of aut »mobiles, 
auto-buses and tramways is reported. A detailed 
outline of the abilities required by these operators 
and kinesthetic perception; sensory 
and psychomotor reactions; and reactions to ‘‘emo- 
tional stimuli’) and methods of measuring these 
abilities is presented. Photographs of some of the 


ere gol. 


(visual, auditory 


measuring apparatus used are shown.—B. Casper 
(New York City). 

4318. Drabs, J. Distances etvitesses. (Distances 
and speeds Bull. ergol., 1935, 5, No. 1-2, 89-94.— 


As a result of the analysis of numerous automobile 
and tramcar accidents, Drabs and Sollier have shown 
that the ability to judge space (depth and width) 
from moving vehicles is one of the most important 
factors to be searched for in the preselection of appli- 
cants for jobs as automobile and tramcar drivers. 
[his ability to judge space is a complex ideo-motor 
operation rather than an elementary visual percep- 

experiments indicate that it is 
i series ol optical factors: (1) the 
arrangement of 
yw streets, etc.); (2) the influence 
(3) the influence of 


tion Laboratory 
dependent upon 

influence of the proportions of space 
streets, wide or nart 


of vertical deformation of space; 


delimitation of space by immobile objects; and 
(4) the influence of degree of visibility. A new 
apparatus, the tachodograph, which duplicates 
schematically the actual driving situation, was con- 


structed to measure the applicant’s ability to judge 
space as a function of these factors. The construction 
of this apparatus is described in detail. Typical 
tests, found most useful in the pre-selection of appli- 
cants, are ( ‘as per (New York City). 


4319. Ferguson, L. W. Preferred positions of 
advertisements in the Saturday Evening Post. J. 
1934, 18, 749-756.—A pile of ad- 
vertisements appearing in one issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post were presented with an equal number of 
vhich had appeared during the last 
two years to a group of 80 adults and 14 college 
students of both sexes. The subjects were requested 
to make four judgments concerning each advertise- 
ment, viz.: (1) absolutely sure, (2) almost sure, 

3) guessing, or (4) sure had not been seen in the 
particular issue of the magazine. Other things being 
equal, all the pages in the magazine seem to have equal 
attention value. There appears to be no justification 
for preferred positions of advertisements.—R. S. 
Schuliz (Psychological Corporation). 


4320. Gemelli, A. Exercice et apprentissage. 
Rapport au VIII* Congrés International de Psycho- 
technique. (Practice and training. Report to the 
eighth international congress of psychotechnics.) 
Arch. ttal. Psicol., 1934, 12, 295.—Gemelli’s experi- 
ments on factory workers to determine the influence 
of practice and training led him to the following con- 
clusions: (1) intelligence has no great influence upon 
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the acquisition of manual skill; (2) practice is not 
mere mechanization, but an organization of the 
various elements composing a certain act; (3) the 
simple repetition of an action does not make the 
execution thereof much more perfect; (4) practice is 
very valuable for training when it is adequate to the 
aptitudes to be attained thereby.—R. E. Schwarz 
(V. A. Facility, Northampton, Mass.) 

4321. Gundlach, R. H. The proper function of 
psychotechnology. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1935, 40, 546- 
551.—Instead of using the methods of science for 
exploitation of human beings by special interests, the 
psychotechnologists should keep in mind the mutual, 
social good of these human beings.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

4322. Hansen, A. ‘“‘Spirituspréven”’ for férere af 
motorkéretéjer. (The “‘alcohol test’’ for drivers of 
motor cars.) Ugeskr. Laeg., 1935, 97, 316-317.— 
Discussion concerning the test for alcohol content of 
the blood. Basing his comments upon professional 
experience, the writer points out advantages and 
drawbacks.— V. Coucheron-Jarl (Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research). 

4323. Hathaway, S. R., & Welch, A. C. Does 
guessing distort the results of the method of triple 
associates? J. appl. Psychol., 1934, 18, 793-797.— 
This investigation is based chiefly on responses made 
by 473 undergraduate students at the University of 
Minnesota. The material consisted of seven actual 
advertising slogans and six fictitious slogans patterned 
after Link’s method of triple associates. Results 


, t , : 
were evaluated by the formula R = y-7™"* hich 


‘‘R is the number of correct guesses, W is the number 
who guessed wrong less those who did not list the 
brand in question, and Y is the average number of 
brands known by the group.”” The influence of 
guessing is not constant. The wording of the triple- 
associates question influences the probability of 
guessing correctly. ‘‘If question states the name of 
a specific product (coffee, laundry soap, etc.) the 
probability of guessing correctly is greater than if the 
question states only the general name of the com- 
modity (food, etc.) or does not name the product at 
all.”"—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 
4324. Luca, A. B. Inmstitutul de orientare pro- 
fesionala U. E. R. (Vocational guidance office of the 
U.E.R.) Bul. Inst. rom. Org. Sti., 1932, 6, 79-84.— 
The organization is described of the vocational guid- 
ance office of the Union of Rumanian Jews. Ex- 
amined abilities are: (1) physical strength, (2) re- 
sistance to fatigue, (3) visual, auditory, tactile and 
olfactory acuity, (4) perception of space and forms, 
(5) security in movements, (6) ability to work slowly 
and quickly, (7) perception of colors, (8) attention, 
(9) memory, (10) imagination, (11) observation, 
(12) calmness, (13) judgment, (14) intelligence, 
(15) self-control.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


4325. Manoil, A. Introducere la studiul acci- 
dentelor. (Introduction to the study of accidents.) 
Bul. Inst. roman. Org. Sti., 1931, 5, 75-79.—Psy- 


chological researches in relation to accidents occurring 
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in labor. The causative factors are statistically 
evaluated. Psychological causes like lack of ability, 
too much emotivity, etc., seem to play an important 
role. Some case studies are also given.— N. Margi- 
neanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

4326. Manoil, A. Valoarea prognostica a ‘‘mediei”’ 
in psihotehnica. (Prognostic value of the mean in 
psychotechnics.) Bul. Inst. roman. Org. Stt., 1931, 5, 
113-118.—Brief considerations on the value of the 
mean of different test scores in relation to some con- 
crete cases occurring in psychotechnics.— N. Mar- 
gineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

4327. Manoil, A. Cateva remedii pentru pre- 
venirea accidentelor de munca. (Some possibilities 
for preventing labor accidents.) Bul. Inst. roman. 
Org. Sti., 1932, 6, 173-175.—The principal means of 
preventing accidents in labor are: (1) vocational 
selection and guidance on the basis of testing, (2) pla- 
cards representing various accidents and indicating 
possibilities of preventing them. The psychological 
principles underlying the most successful placards 
are explained. The placards have to be suggestive, 
limited in number, displayed only temporarily, etc.— 
N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

4328. Margineanu, N. Statistica profesiunilor- 
(Statistics of professions.) Bul. Inst. roman. Org. 
Sti., 1931, 5, 24-34.—Classification of jobs on a 
psychological basis. The classification is designed to 
serve in Rumanian vocational guidance offices. 
Eighteen classes of professions are established.— JN. 
Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

4329. Mira, E. Una experiencia de seleccié pro 
fessional. (An experiment in vocational selection.) 
Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1934, 2, 1-31.—Mira describes 
the tests devised by the Psychotechnical Institute 
of the University of Barcelona for the selection of 
candidates for the police force. They involved the 
capacity for observation, reliability of testimony, 
general intelligence (chiefly induction and deduction), 
and ethical discrimination. The situations pertained 
to police activities. The most satisfactory tests were 
those concerning testimony and general intelligence. 
Although the actual attainments were very poor, 
possibly due partly to difficulties in verbal expression 
and heterogeneity within the group, the constancy of 
the intercorrelations demonstrates a factor of general 
aptitude for police work, and the subsequent records 
of the successful applicants (202 out of 501) in the 
training school justify the principle of preliminary 
psychological examinations before final acceptance 
of candidates.—M). E. Morse (Baltimore). 

4330. Nestor, I. M. Psihologia aplicata la caile 
ferate. (Psychology applied in the service of rail- 
roads.) Bul. Inst. roman. Org. Sti., 1933, '7, 26-29.— 
Brief reviews of the work of vocational selection 
offices serving railroads. The offices of Berlin, 
Dresden, Munich, Paris, Warsaw, etc., are described. 
— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

4331. Ponzo, M. Selezione e orientamento pro- 
fessionale nei loro rapporti e nelle espressioni di 
alcune odierne iniziative italiane. (Selection and 
vocational guidance with reference to their relations 
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and manifestations in some new Italian institutions. ) 
Org. sci. Lavoro, 1935, 10, 11-12.—The author gives a 
brief summary of the present status of vocational 
guidance in Italy and presents the program outlined 
by the president of the national commission which 
has recently been established for the study of this 
problem. Information is also given concerning the 
constitution and aims of a center for studies of work 
recently established at Turin in affiliation with the 
Fascist syndicate of industry.—R. Calabresi (Rome). 


4332. Révész, G. Psychologie van het bed- 
rijfsleven. Problemen en resultaten der psycho- 
techniek. (Psychology of industry. Problems and 
results of applied psychology.) Haarlem: Bohn, 
1935. Pp. 270. 3.75 guilders.—A society based on 
the traditional caste system knows no problems of 
vocational choice. Modern society shows horizontal 
mobility (migration) and vertical mobility (homo- 
geneous: dirt-farmer becomes landowner; heterogene- 
ous: laborer turns politician). In migration, choice 
of vocation is relatively unimportant, but it is a 
cardinal point in vertical mobility. Natural selection 
in this respect functions imperfectly and leaves room 
for scientific methods: vocational guidance and per- 
sonnel selection. Occupational advancement is based 
on (1) institutional structure (e.g. seniority) ; (2) abil 
ity and personal qualities of employee (vocational 
ability and ability to be a success are by no means 
the same thing); (3) personal qualities of employer 
or personnel manager; (4) employee's reputation in 
and outside organization; (5) social recommendations 
(‘pull’). These introductory remarks by Revesz 
are followed by 5 chapters written by his students: 
‘Vocational guidance and psychological selection”’ 


(E. Weigl); “Training the worker’’ (E. Lenart); 
“‘Rationalization—establishing optimal working con 
ditions and methods” (J. Huiskamp); ‘‘Psychology 
of advertising’ (A. Hermann-Cziner) ; ‘Psychology of 


selling’’ (M. C. Bos). ‘The place of the psychologist 
in industrial life’ is the final chapter by Revesz. It 
is pointed out that, though the orientations of the 
industrial psychologist and the industrial manager 
differ, their ultimate aims are identical: maximum 
output combined with minimum cost and effort. 
Differences of opinion between these two officials aré 
therefore usually of a personal rather than an objective 
nature—provided both observe the limits of their 
individual fields of activity. Appended is an 8-page 
bibliography.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 





4333. Spasski,L.L. Ratzionalizatzia paboti nabiv- 
novo tzekha tabachnoy fabriki. (Rationalizing the 
work of the packing department of a tobacco plant. 
Bull. Leningr. Inst. Org. Prot. Labor, 1932, No. 9-10, 
46-48.—The author analyzes the work of the operators 
of packing machines as to automatization of the task, 
distribution of working load, and the difficulties found 
in the tobacco cutter. He gives a series of recom 
mendations for the reduction of fatigue and for the 
increase of production.—L. S. Maeth (New York 
City). 

4334. Spasski, L. L. Ratzionalizatzia ukladki 
tabaka v distributor. (Rationalization of tobacco 
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packing in the distributor.) Bull. Leningr. Inst. 
Org. Prot. Labor, 1932, No. 9-10, 49-52.—The author 
has outlined a series of improvements which would 
increase production and decrease fatigue.—L. S. 
Maeth (New York City). 

4335. Spasski, L.L. K voprosu o mekhanizatzii po 
zalivki marmelada. (Mechanizing the process of 
pouring marmalade candy into moulds.) Bull. 
Leningr. Inst. Org. Prot. Labor, 1932, No. 9-10, 53.— 
A series of suggestions for improving the equipment 
are given.—L. S. Maeth (New York City). 

4336. Zahirnic, C. P. Valorificarea aptitudinilor 
profesionale. (Evaluation of professional abilities.) 
An. Psihol., 1934, 1, 123-127.—A criticism of the use 
of means in vocational guidance. The abilities are 
rather heterogeneous variables, and their means do 
not always have value. The product of the scores is 
to be preferred. However, if the system of summation 
is kept, then it is wise to weight the importance and 
the value of the tests—N. Margineanu (Cluj, 


Rumania). 
[See also abstract 4135. } 
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Limites et possibilités du film 
dans l’enseignement. (Limits and possibilities of the 
moving picture in teaching.) Rev. tnt. Cinéma éduc., 
1933, No. 8, 576-580.—The author criticizes current 
teaching methods, and points out where the moving 
picture can be used to advantage in certain subjects.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4338. Ayers, G. H. An exploratory course in 
mathematics. /. appli. Psychol., 1934, 18, 843-847.— 
A special 9-week course in the second semester of the 
8th grade, including algebraic concepts in simple 
equations, general mathematics, geometry and com- 
mercial arithmetic serves as a device for counseling 
pupils in algebra (9th grade) so that failures fall below 
1%. Teacher estimate of mathematical ability in 
the exploratory course combined with the South 
Pasadena prognostic test and 8A reasoning test 
correlate .704 with marks in second semester (9B) 
algebra. ‘‘Whereas counseling in mathematics was 
practically non-existent, the exploratory course pro- 
vides a device that is truly effective.’’—R. S. Schultz 
(Psychological Corporation). 

4339. Blonskii, P., & Sorokeev, P. 
predstavienii detei nacionalnykh shkol. (A study of 
representative children in national schools.) Pros- 
1933, No. 5, 41-43.—S. H. Newman 


4337. Armeau, I. 


Izuchenie 


veshch. nac., 
(Clark). 
4340. Boda, I. [On the problem of training the 
reason. |] Mag. psychol. Scle., 1933, 6, 54—-103.—The 
author discusses the general problems of pedagogy as 
a science. He points out lacunae in present-day 
education of reason and the higher mental functions, 
and criticizes the school organization and educational 


systems.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


4341. Bosch-Gimpera, P. Les orientations de la 
universitat en els moments actuals. (The orientation 
of the university at the present time.) 


Rev. Psicol. 
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Pedag., 1933, 1, 392-401.—The present crushing 
economic and social problems threaten the world 
with a loss of all spiritual values, a situation as 
perilous as at the end of antiquity. It is a life-and- 
death matter for Europe that the university should 
be submerged in reality and intervene in community 
life, converting spiritual values into an orienting 
force toward present problems. Hitherto the culture 
minority has failed to pass its values along to the 
masses, who are now in control and demand a better 
life. Whatever the economic and social solutions, the 
only salvation for culture is to diffuse it, in one form 
or another, through the masses, and the only agency 
for this is the new type of university, and particularly 
its faculty of philosophy. This means complete 
revision of instruction both in the university and in 
the lower schools. Every one, according to his 
endowment, can be given a vision of humanity, a 
dynamic and humane idea of culture, which would 
put an end to the ‘“‘new barbarian type,’’ whether the 
intellectual or the manual worker.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 

4342. Chase, W.L. Determination of grade place- 
ment of history material. J. educ. Res., 1935, 28, 
593-596.—Application of the Vogel-Washburne tech- 
nique for determining difficulty to a history text 
indicates that the reading grade found depends on the 
samples chosen. If two books vary by only one 
reading grade, as determined by this technique, one 
cannot be said to be more difficult than the other.— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

4343. Dexter, E.S. The effect of fatigue or bore- 
dom on teachers’ marks. J. educ. Res., 1935, 28, 
664-667.—Grading of penmanship with the Thorn- 
dike Scale was done by a class of 30 advanced stu- 
dents who were planning to teach. Each graded 
400 samples of penmanship obtained from the grade 
schools. From a statistical treatment of the results 
the author finds a considerable individual! variability 
in marks, even in the case where, by the use of a 
scale, the subjective element is partly eliminated. 
As the scoring proceeds the variability is not erratic, 
but tends either toward greater severity or increasing 
leniency.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

4344. Galli, A. Les lleis de fixacié aplicades a 
l’ensenyament de l’ortografia. (The laws of fixation 
applied to the teaching of spelling.) Rev. Psicol. 
Pedag., 1933, 1, 402-405.—The “preventive dicta- 
tion’’ method for teaching spelling is based on the 
psychology of word fixation and consists essentially 
in the principle that only words previously copied 
and studied should be dictated. Galli has found it 
very efficient up to 11 or 12 years, provided that the 
dictation is not too long (25-30 words for 9-10 year 
olds); that the material is within the child’s compre- 
hension, since fixation of graphic forms requires a 
logical superstructure above a sensory basis; and that 
the reproduction follows within 24 hours.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 


4345. Gray, J. L., & Moshinsky, P. Ability and 
opportunity in English education. Sociol. Rev., 1935, 
27, 113-162.—This investigation attempted to deter- 
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mine the extent to which existing machinery of social 
selection adjusted educational opportunity to indi- 
vidual ability. Over ten thousand children between 
the ages 9 years and 12 years 6 months, drawn from 
public elementary (including central), secondary, 
private and preparatory schools in the London area, 
were tested with the Otis Advanced Group Intelli- 
gence Test (Form A). The superiority of the IB 
(index of brightness) to the IQ in the comparison of 
individuals in populations selected for intelligence is 
demonstrated. Contrasting the children who are 
educated by the state with those paying fees, all 
having IQ’s of 130 or IB’s of 120, it is found that in 
the whole school population more than 50% of the 
able pupils are without an opportunity for higher 
education. Taking children of equally high ability, 
7 fee-paying pupils will receive a higher education 
for every free pupil. For every free pupil below the 
selected level of ability who receives opportunity for 
higher education, 162 fee-paying pupils have the same 
advantages. Of the entire group of exceptional 
individuals, the writers found, contrary to the claims 
of Burt, that 50% were the children of wage-earners 
and 33% were the children of members of the higher 
social and professional classes.— R. Goldman (Clark), 


4346. Grossnickle, F. E. Practice material in the 
estimation of the quotient in long division found in 
current arithmetic workbooks. /. educ. Res., 1935, 
28, 668-688.—Analysis of 9 workbooks.—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

4347. Harap, H. A survey of courses of study 
published in the last two years. J. educ. Res., 1935, 
28, 641-656.—Analysis of over 300 courses of study 
from about 125 school organizations with a wide 
geographical distribution over the United States with 
regard to objectives, form, administration and the 
like. The author finds more attention to the theo- 
retical foundation of programs and to the setting up of 
meaningful objectives than heretofore.—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

4348. Hildreth, G. An individual study in word 
recognition. Elem: Sch. J., 1935, 35, 606-619.— 
Observed and recorded was ‘‘the achievement of a 
normal child of entering-school age in word-symbol- 
learning, as the result of consecutive . . . practice” 
for thirty-five days.—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

4349. Knauer, A. Das normative Moment in der 
padagogischen Psychologie. Eine neue Aufgabe. 
(The normative trend in educational psychology. A 
new program.) Manns pddag. Mag., 1934, No. 1386. 
Pp. 65.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

4350. Liefmann, E. Uber geistige und kérperliche 
Leistungsfihigkeit von Repetenten in der Schule. 
(On the physical and mental capacity of school re- 
peaters.) Z. paidag. Psychol., 1933, 34, 66-77.—The 
results of a study on 16 school repeaters showed that 
they were inferior not only in tests of attention and 
intelligence, but also in tests of manual aptitude and 
motor agility; they also showed anthropological and 
physiological inferiorities.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4351. Longstreet, R. J. An experiment with the 
Thurstone attitude scales. Sch. Rev., 1935, 42, 202- 
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208.—After reviewing previous investigations the 
author presents the results of an experimental study 
with the Thurstone attitude scale carried on in four 
Volusia County, Florida, high schools. From this 
investigation, he concludes that little support can be 
found for the theory that, even if facts are forgotten, 
values in the form of attitudes remain to justify social- 
science courses.— (Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 

4352. Luzuriaga, L. La escuela de la Repdblica. 
(The schools of the Republic.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 
1933, 1, 345-353.—The main post-war changes in 
public education have been technological (England, 
France) and, later, radical political changes (Russia, 
Italy, Germany). In Spain, educational progress 
has been economic and administrative, but the psy- 
chological orientation has scarcely been touched. 
The one radical reform is secularization. As Spain 
still lacks a dynamic nationalism, educational reform 
must be limited to the technological. Historically, 
Spanish education has been influenced in content 
and administration by France; in educational theories 
by Germany; in ethics by England; and pragmatically 
by America. The most urgent administrative prob- 
lem is integration. Other fundamental needs are a 
modern curriculum, better inspection, extension 
courses for teachers, and local school boards. The 
author outlines a plan extending from the nursery 
to the senior high school. The nucleus of the whole 
would be demonstration schools of the experimental 
type., The basic problem, however, is to raise the 
national spirit, dispel the present apathy and pessi- 
mistic criticism, and arouse professional enthusiasm 
and popular fervor for education—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 

4353. McLaughlin, K. L. Selected references on 
kindergarten-primary education. Elem. Sch. J., 
1935, 35, 620-626.—Listed and briefly annotated in 
this third annual bibliography of references are 11 
items on ‘‘general educational aspects,’’ 14 on ‘‘or- 
ganization, techniques, and curriculum,’ and 22 on 
“investigations and experimental studies.’"—P. A. 
Witty (Northwestern). 

4354. Rosca, A. Psihologia educatiei. (Psychology 
of education.) Satul st Scoala, 1934, 4, 66-69.—The 
main problems of educational psychology. Original 
human nature and its modification through learning 
and education. The topics are about the same as 
those treated in American textbooks.—N. Mar- 
gineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

4355. Schmidt, H. Psychologie im Ausbildungs- 
gange der Lehrer an unseren héheren Schulen. (The 
place of psychology in the preparation of masters for 
secondary schools.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1933, 34, 
425-431.—The present-day emphasis in the training 
of future teachers is on subject matter rather than on 
the psychology of the pupils or methods of presenting 
the subject matter.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4356. Smith, H. P. The student teacher and high 
school achievement. /. educ. Res., 1935, 28, 657-663. 
—The effect of student teachers on high school pupils 
was tested for nine subjects in the curriculum with 
experimental and control groups varying in size from 
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12 to 37 pupils in each, at Syracuse, N. Y. All pupils 
were given the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability 
for purposes of matching. The results show larger 
gains for the control groups (no student teaching) in 
general science, civics, and plane geometry, and for 
the experimental groups in bookkeeping and biology, 
with the gains about equal in German. The author 
believes that no definite conclusion regarding effects 
of student teaching can be drawn from these results.— 


S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 
4357. Smith, L. A study of six standardized civics 
tests for use in the secondary schools. /. appl. 


Psychol., 1934, 18, 849-853.—The Brown-Woody 
and Magruder civics tests have the most satisfactory 
reliability and validity among a group of 6 civics 
tests given to 130 pupilsin the 11A and 11B grades.— 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

4358. Stedman, M. B. The influence of health 
upon intelligence and school grades of high school 
pupils. J. appl. Psychol., 1934, 18, 799-809.—A 
survey of 450 high school students “‘in a normally 
healthy community” shows that 91% of all pupils 
were afflicted with one or more health defects. School 


grades (number of points per semester) are affected 
by health defect when intelligence (Terman Group 
lest of Mental Ability) is held constant. Children 
with IQ’s above 115 are more acutely affected by 
health than are those with lower intelligence quotients; 
this finding is particularly evident with the group 


having defective teeth. A plea is made for greater 


cooperation among school physicians, dentists, nurses, 


and psychologists in providing adequate physical 
and mental care for school children.—R. Ss. Schultz 
Psychological Corporation ) 

4359 Sulea- Firu, I. Consideratii asupra psiho- 
logiei profesorului. (Considerations in regard to the 
psychology of the teacher.) An. Psthol., 1934, 1, 
108-113.—An analysis of different types of teachers 
ind an estimation of the psychological traits required 
for a good edu They seem to be: love and 
sympathy for children and humanity, patience, and 
modesty Che school has to be democratic and 


rctis V. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 
4360. Teagarden, F. M. A psychologist looks at 


education. Kad: R 1935, 14, 227-233.—The 
writer discusses four ‘ao which have been the 

nucleus around which education has been encouraged 
to grow.”’ They are ‘‘(1) the potency of education to 
bring about social, moral intellectual, and even 
political change; (2) the equality of individuals at 
least as regards their right to think, draw their own 
conclusions, and evolve a way of life; (3) self-expres- 
sion which must be encouraged in all possible ways; 


4) education which proceeds only through experience 
nothing in common with indoctrination.”’ 
values 


and has 
[he procedures in educational practice and the 


of these four beliefs are analyzed.—R. Goldman 
(Clark) 

4361. Tudoranu, D. Individualismul educativ si 
democratia. (individualist education and democ- 
racy.) Satul st Scoala, 1933, 2, 196-200.—Individuals 


Education has to give con- 
otherwise it cannot be 


are not equally gifted. 
sideration 


to the variation; 
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successful. Democracy should mean equal oppor- 
tunities for education, but not equal results and 
achievements. The social hierarchy has to be pre- 
served. It has to be, however, a hierarchy of capacity 
and not one of money and class. Practical considera- 
tions about the necessity of three categories of schools: 
(1) rr the feeble-minded, (2) for normal children, 
and (3) for gifted children.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, 
ate hey 

4362. Umstattd, J.G. Students’ appraisal of inde- 
pendent study. J. higher Educ., 1935, 6, 240—243.— 
Students’ appraisal of the Minnesota three-year 
independent study experiment at the end of the second 
year. A former study indicated that scholastic 
achievement was about equal for experimental and 
control groups. Disadvantages here reported by 
students, clustering about administration and or- 
ganization, can readily be corrected; disadvantages 
of method are more difficult to correct, especially 
those relating to influences of regular routine methods 
in other courses outside the experiment; specific 
disadvantages relating to certain individual student 
problems can be corrected by selection and elimina- 
tion. The advantages cluster about factors of con- 
tent, method, learning, personal relations and per- 
sonal development. These advantages cannot be 
measured, but if the student appraisal is correct, they 
indicate the advisability of greater consideration of 
the independent study plan.—R. A. Brotemarkle 
(Pennsylvania). 

4363. Wren, F. L. A survey = research in the 
teaching of secondary algebra. J. educ. Res., 1935, 
28, 597-610.—Classification of 43 problems ranging 
from content through the use of tests to teacher 
preparation.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

4364. Wrightstone, J. W. An evaluation of the 
integrated curriculum in the upper grades. Elem. 
Sch. J., 1935, 35, 583-587.—Pupils in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades of ‘“‘standard-type’’ (divided 
subject matter) schools were equated in terms of IQ, 
chronological age, and socio-economic status with 
pupils in the same grades of ‘‘new-type’’ (integrated 
curriculum) schools. ‘For appraising the intellectual 
efforts of (the ] pupils in both types of schools, 
the New Stanford janes Tests, Form W, in 
reading, language and arithmetic were administered.”’ 
In the skills tested, the pupils in the new-type schools 
achieved scores slightly higher than those of the pupils 
in standard-type schools. In none of the subjects, 
however, was the superiority statistically significant. 
Implications of these results are set forth.—P. A. 
Witty (Northwestern). 

4365. Wrightstone, J. W. Correlations among 
tests of high-school subjects. Sch. Rev., 1935, 43, 
198-201.—The author presents the intercorrelations 
for a number of achievement tests and intelligence 
and achievement. The correlations between intelli- 
gence and achievement average about .45. The 
intercorrelations for the achievement tests are some- 
what high.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 

[See also abstracts 4055, 4061, 4286, 4294, 4295, 

4302, 4309, 4310, 4313, 4373, 4388, 4391, 4429, 4430, 

4432. ] 
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4366. Davis, J. D. The interrelation of D, V, T, 
and P scores. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 3, 180-183.—The 
author demonstrates, by means of certain statistical 
techniques, the comparability and interrelation of 
D, V, T, and P scores. Each letter used as the score 
name is the initial letter of the word that charac- 
terizes its unique meaning. Thus D stands for 
“‘deviate”’ on the base line of the normal curve in- 
volved. D-scores are variously called standard 
deviation scores, Z-scores, x/¢, and d/s scores. They 
are all directly comparable because each D-score 
distribution has a mean of zero and a standard devia- 
tion of one. V stands for ‘‘vertere,’’ meaning to turn, 
to change from one to another. V-scores are com- 
parable, having been converted from a given series 
with its own central tendency and deviation measure 
to values in another series with a different central 
tendency and a different deviation value. T stands 
for ‘“‘transform,”’ to make over from a given raw 
series to a standard one having a mean of 50 and a 
sigma of 10. They are comparable because they are 
transformed to a given standard in central tendency 
and dispersion. P stands for ‘“‘percentile,’’ or a point 
on a given scale below and above which certain por- 
tions of the total population involved are distributed. 
Because they locate relative positions within a given 
group they are comparable.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


4367. Dickey, J. W. A reply to Kelley’s ‘‘Note 
upon Dickey’s Formula... .” J. appl. Psychol., 
1934, 18, 857-859.—The writer maintains that the 
derivation of the formula is ‘‘based upon the same 
assumption and derived in a strictly parallel manner”’ 
with Kelley’s 1921 formula. The standard error of 
estimate was improperly derived by Kelley ‘‘when 
an obtained standard score is taken as evidence of 
the best estimated ‘true standard score.’’’—R. S. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

4368. Ferguson, L. W. The influence of individual 
attitudes on construction of an attitude scale. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1935, 6, 115-117.—The writer reports a 
further check on Thurstone’s assumption that the 
scale values assigned to test items is not affected by 
the attitude of the raters of the items in the con- 
struction of the scale.—E. B. Newman (Columbia). 


4369. Harzer, P. Tabellen fiir alle statistischen 
Zwecke in Wissenschaft und Praxis, insbesondere 
zur Ableitung des Korrelations-Koeffizienten und 
seines mittleren Fehlers. (Tables for all statistical 
purposes in science and practical work, especially for 
the computation of the correlation coefficient and its 
average error.) Abh. bayer. Akad. Wiss., 1933, No. 
21. Pp. 91. [Munich: S. H. Beck, 1933. }—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


4370. Holway, A. H. Normal equations and the 
phi-gamma hypothesis. Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 
334-337.—A . mathematical demonstration of the 
adequacy of the method of constant stimuli when the 
constant h is replaced by SD. This substitution 
refutes Lufkin’s (Amer. J. Psychol., 1927, 38, 666- 
667) criticism and makes possible a more adequate 
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derivation of the probable error of the limen.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

4371. Irwin, F. W. Psychophysical measurement 
methods. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 140-171.—A 
review of the literature from 1925 to 1933 (182 titles) 
is organized under the following heads. Comparison 
of methods: studies of average error and constant 
stimuli, of equal-appearing intervals, of the variable 
standard. The method of single stimuli: progress 
with this method warrants its continued considera- 
tion. Categories of judgment: in spite of reasons for 
mistrusting the ‘‘equal”’ or intermediate judgment no 
experimental results demonstrate a necessity for its 
exclusion. Special influences upon the judgment: 
studies of practice, attitude, fatigue, etc., tabulated. 
Statistical considerations: several studies on the 
phi-gamma hypothesis and some on the P. E. of the 
limen. General and theoretical considerations: the 
nature of sensation intensity, Weber's and Fechner’s 
laws, the nature of the threshold, etc. New applica- 
tions: a great variety here.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

4372. Kelley, T. L. Note upon Dickey’s formula 
for the effect of range upon the reliability coefficient. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1934, 18, 855-857.—Incorrect 
definition of the error of estimate and confusion of 
¢,. and cg by “using the standard error of the former 
when the latter was called for’’ are presented as 
criticisms of Dickey’s formula.—R. S. Schultz (Psy- 
chological Corporation). 


4373. Odell, C. W. Statistical method in educa- 
tion. New York: Appleton-Century, 1935. Pp. xx + 
457. $3.50.—A text ‘“‘designed to meet the statistical 
needs of those interested in the field of education by 
presenting the subject in a manner as non-mathe- 
matical as possible.’’ It is a revision of the author's 
Educational Statistics, by the addition of a number 
of topics, formulae, references, exercises and problems 
for solution.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


4374. Piaggio, H.T. H. Approximate general and 
specific factors without indeterminate parts. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1935, 25, 485-489.—The author obtains 
formulae for Spearman's general and specific factors 
by a simpler method, which shows that no other 
formula involving the test scores linearly can satisfy 
Spearman's conditions. The indeterminate part 
cannot be avoided if these conditions are to be main- 
tained; this is not of importance when considering 
persons tested as a group, but may be troublesome 
when they are considered individually. Approximate 
general and specific factors were obtained by omitting 
the indeterminate parts. The coefficients of correla- 
tion between the approximate specific factors ap- 
proach zero as the number of tests approaches infinity ; 
while those between them and the approximate 
general factor are exactly zero. Thus the trouble- 
some problem of the uncertainty in the determination 
of the numerical values of the general and specific 
factors is replaced by the much simpler problem of 
finding how near certain correlation coefficients 
approach zero.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, Eng- 
land). 
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4375. Stephenson, W. On Thomson’s theorem for 
measuring g by overlapping tests. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1935, 25, 490-494.—Restates Thomson's theorem for 
measuring g by overlapping mental tests in terms of 
the two-factor theory; and suggests certain practical 
methods of testing the validity of this theorem. 
G. H. Thomson adds a note commenting on this 
procedure.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

4376. Stouffer, S. A., & Tibbitts, C. Tests of 
significance in applying Westergaard’s method of 
expected cases to sociological data. /. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1933, 28, 293-302.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 4326, 4384. | 
MENTAL TESTS 

4377. Barreto, A. P., & Pessoa, C. Estudo psico- 
technico do teste de Dearborn. (Psychotechnical 
study of Dearborn’s test.) Arch. Assist. Pstcopat. 
Pernambuco, 1933, 3, 8-14.—The authors used the 
non-verbal test of Dearborn, Form A, on 546 boys 
and 722 girls between the ages of 6 and 13 in the 
schools of Recife, Brazil; and compared their results 
with those of Dearborn and those which Antipoff 
obtained in testing children in another Brazilian com- 
munity. The authors’ results differed very little 
from those of Antipoff and were lower than Dear- 
born’s.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4378. Cohen-Henriquez, P. Intelligentietests 
slot). (Intelligence tests, conclusion.) Mensch 
en Maatsch., 1935, 11, 203-215.—A study made in 
Amsterdam, involving high school freshmen, showed 
a correlation of .5 between intelligence-test scores 
and grades, and of .69 between a combination of 
intelligence and scholastic test scores and grades. 
A possible criticism of intelligence tests is the neglect 
of the factor of interest (involved in Spearman's 
general factor); of the psychogram, that too few 
abilities are tested. Reference is made to Laemmel’s 
battery of 100 tests, requiring 25 hours and given on 
9 afternoons [he principal results of some re- 
searches in which intelligence tests are used are sum- 
marized. Character tests have thus far produced 
few results, which does not detract from their im- 
portance. Standardized tests are used primarily in 
America; in other countries, notably Germany, almost 
every investigation requires a new test or variation, 
so that results are not comparable. A suggested 
solution is general acceptance of a small number of 
fully standardized tests and appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate and pass on all proposed varia- 
tions and changes in scales.—H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 

4379. Coutinho, C. Contribucdo a revisio per- 
nambucana da escala Binet-Simon-Terman. (Con- 
tribution to the Pernambuco revision of the Binet- 
Simon-Terman scale.) Arch. Asstst. Psicopat. Per- 
nambuco, 1933, 3, 15-26.—An experiment with several 
tests of the scale on children of Pernambuco has led 
the author to modify slightly the grouping of the 
items characteristic of ages 3 and 4. The modifica- 
tions are compared with those of Burt, Goddard, 
Bobertag, Kuhimann, Jaederholm, and Winch, and 
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to a Mexican revision of 1924-1928.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4380. Cuff, N. B. Social status and vocabulary. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1935, 46, 226-229.—All correla- 
tions between social status and the number of different 
words written in 15 minutes, though low, were posi- 
tive. The social status question list suggests analysis. 
—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

4381. De Bellefeuille, G. L. Manuel de technique 
psychométrique. (Manual of psychometric tech- 
nique.) Montreal: Beauchemin, 1933. Pp. 177.— 
This is a Canadian adaptation of the Kuhlmann and 
Terman revisions of the Binet-Simon tests. There 
are two introductory, explanatory chapters.— (Cour- 
tesy Année psychol.) 

4382. Ehrenfest, F. H., & Kendall, B. A uniform 
method of presentation for the Lincoln hollow square 
form board with tentative norms. J. appl. Psychol., 
1934, 18, 827-830.—Differences are revealed in 
median score (CA and MA) standards obtained by 
Lincoln and those in the present investigation. 
Total time and MA for 573 cases, ages 3 to 12, corre- 
late .672 + .015. CA and total time correlate .664 
+ .026 for a group of 216 cases whose IQ’s range 
between 90 and 109. Directions and illustrations 
are included for the placement of pieces in each of 
the subtests.— R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corpora- 
tion). 


4383. Fritz, M.F. The effect of diet on intelligence 
and learning. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 355-363.— 
Experimental evidence (42 titles listed) shows very 
little to support the belief that intelligence (as 
measured by intelligence tests) is markedly altered 
by diet. An organism may show reduced achieve- 
ment, however, through lack of drive, which in turn 
may be a function of diet.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

4384. Garrett, H. E. The two-factor theory and 
its criticism. Psychol. Rev., 1935, 42, 293-301.— 
Regret is expressed over the widespread impression 
of the validity of Tryon’s criticisms of Spearman's 
two-factor theory, in the face of Spearman's replies. 
It is argued that Tryon’s criticisms offer no new or 
valid evidence against the theory which is not in- 
volved in the historic exchange of views between 
Thomson and Spearman.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

4385. Garth, T. R. Riddles as a mental test- 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 342-344.—A series of 18 
riddles was presented to students in classes in educa- 
tional psychology. The reliability (measured by the 
split-half technique and corrected by the Brown 
formula) was .57. The test correlates .54 (corrected 
for attenuation) with the Army Alpha intelligence 
test, and .35 (corrected for attenuation) with the 
Trabue completion test.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 

4386. Kuhlmann, F. What others think of mental 
tests. Psychol. Exch., 1935, 3, 167-173.—Returns 
from a questionnaire addressed to 532 persons, in- 
cluding probate judges, school officials and teachers, 
agents of governmental and private welfare organiza- 
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tions, and others, who had been served by state 
psychological examiners, indicated a heavy pre- 
ponderance of favorable opinions on the value to them 
of this service.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


4387. Kushinikov, A. A. Reshamost i medjtes- 
tovie korrelatzii testov metodiki A 1931 g. (The 
solving and place of test-correlation methods A of 
1931.) Bull. Leningr. Inst. Org. Prot. Labor, 1932, 
No. 9-10, 32-38.—The battery of tests was given to 
about 1000 subjects and the Brown-Pearson formula 
was used to obtain the various correlations. The 
validity of the tests showed a correlation from .40 
to .59, while the reliability showed a correlation of 
.72 to .88.—L. S. Maeth (New York City). 


4388. Martinez de Salinas, P. Los ‘“‘tests” de 
inteligencia y la lectura mental. (Intelligence tests 
and silent reading.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1934, 2, 
199-202.—Textbooks of silent reading have been 
invaded by intelligence tests in the guise of “‘exer- 
cises."’ This intervention of psychotechnics develops 
a method for personal utilization and orderly com- 
prehension of the subject, but unfortunately it also 
results in a painful autodidacticism. If the purpose 
of silent reading is primarily comprehension, there 
must be a second stage of equal value in the teaching 
—appreciation of the content, which requires a variety 
of attitudes. This is now relegated to a second place, 
but the psychotechnical processes should be sub- 
ordinated to comprehension and appreciation.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 


4389. Popa, G. Problema inteligentii. Inteligenta 
ca dispozitie formala generala. (The problem of 
intelligence. Intelligence as formal disposition.) 
Satul sit Scoala, 1934, 3, 211-221.—Intelligence as 
general ability of adaptation to new conditions of 
environment. (1) The influence of heredity and 
environment. (2) Global and integral intelligence. 
The distinction of Claparéde. (3) Intelligence and 
thinking. The theory of the school of Wurzburg.— 
N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


4390. Richardson, C. A., & Stokes, C. W. The 
growth and variability of intelligence. Brit. J. 
Psychol., Monogr. Suppl., 1933, No. 18. Pp. 83. 
8/6.—On a fixed day practically all the children in 
the town of Blackburn, a large industrial community 
in the north of England, were given a specially con- 
structed intelligence test. About 12,000 children 
were involved. The results, given fairly fully in this 
monograph, were treated by Thurstone’s methods, 
and tend to support the conclusions that (1) absolute 
variability of intelligence increases with age, and 
(2) the spread of intelligence at any age is propor- 
tional to its mean level at that age. The authors 
claim also that the tests show that all well-devised 
intelligence tests probably measure something which 
is the same in each case, and establish the probable 
constant value of k(= ¢/M) required by this as 
about 0.18. A second and more detailed part of the 
monograph considers the bearing of the results ob- 
tained on the nature and validity of Thurstone’s 
method (the authors are approving but somewhat 
critical), on the nature of intelligence, and on the use 
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of intelligence tests as instruments of scientific meas- 
urement.—F. C, Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

4391. Sanchez, G. I. Bilingualism and mental 
measures. A word of caution. J. appl. Psychol., 
1934, 18, 765-772.—‘‘The school has the responsi- 
bility of supplying those experiences to the child 
which will make the experiences sampled by standard 
measures as common to him as they were to those on 
whom the norms of the measures were based. When 
the school has met the language, cultural, disciplinary, 
and informational lacks of the child and the child has 
reached the saturation point of his capacity in the 
assimilation of fundamental experiences and activities 
—then failure on his part to respond to tests of such 
experiences and activities may be considered his 
failure.”” Studies on the IQ levels for Mexican and 
Spanish-speaking children are criticized for their 
misinterpretation and failure to consider many 
social, environmental, and cultural factors.—R. S. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

[See also abstract 4308. ] 
CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 

4392. Arp, W. Die Auffassungen vom Staat bei 
Jugendlichen. (Youth's conception of the state.) 
Z. padag. Psychol., 1933, 34, 129-146.—An investiga- 
tion showed that young workers and apprentices had 
the same conceptions of the state as people in the 
legal profession.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4393. Briiel, O. Film som psyko-traumatisk 
barndomsoplevelse. (The film as a psychotraumatic 
experience in childhood.) Ugeskr. Laeg., 1935, 97, 
305-309.—In contradiction to orthodox psycho- 
analysis, late childhood and adolescence are held to 
be important periods for primary psychotraumatic 
experiences. The importance of the movies in this 
respect is stressed, and a case of phobia is reported 
as an illustration.—V. Coucheron-Jarl (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 

4394. Burkhardt, H. Ueber Verlagerung raiim- 
licher Gestalten. (On the alteration of spatial 
forms.) Neue psychol. Stud., 1933, 7, No. 3. Pp. 
158.—Children who draw make certain alterations 
in spatial forms. The whole or the parts show trans- 
positions, rotations around horizontal or vertical 
axes, so that the object is in mirrored position in 
relation to the original. Children sketched models 
which represented either familiar objects or meaning- 
less figures; the former underwent greater alteration 
than the latter. From a geometrical point of view, 
the more unified the figure, the more independent it 
seems to be of the environment. The child is not 
indifferent to position in space, but his organization 
is based on different principles from those of the 
adult. The following methods confirm this inter- 
pretation: drawing models already regularized accord- 
ing to the child pattern, putting together a model 
with cut and movable parts, comparing different 
interpretations of a model and conveying judgment 
on their relative value, giving judgments of identity 
and difference on two figures. The alterations repre- 
sent an improvement according to the laws governing 
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the psychology of the child.—(Courtesy Année 
psy hol.) 

4395. Christoffel, H. Zur Biologie der Enuresis. 
(On the biology of enuresis.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1934, 1, 105-115.—The last installment of the discus- 
sion of this subject, which considers ‘““The Psychology 
of Enuresis."" The far-reaching relationships of 
enuresis are brought out, largely in its psychoanalytic 
aspects Among the subjects touched upon are 
masturbation, genital mechanics, genetic develop- 
ment, pubertal enuresis, ejaculatio praecox, polyuria, 
pavor nocturnus. Emphasis is placed on the necessity 
for considering enuresis not as an isolated symptom 


but as part of the personality structure of the indi- 
vidual D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital ). 
4396. Disher, D. R. The reactions of newborn 
infants to chemical stimuli administered nasally. 
Ohio Unw. Stud., 1934, No. 12, 1-52.—A technique 


devised to enable the conduction of stimuli of known 


volume, concentration, and temperature to the nostril 
of the infant was used. Seven stimuli were used in 
the experiment, with pure air substituted as a control. 
91 infants ranging in age from 3 hours to 10 days 
served as subjects. It was found that (1) the infant 
can react to all the stimuli presented; (2) there are 
no race sex differences in frequency of response to 
stimulation; (3) the data are inadequate for conclu- 
sions about age differences; (4) very large differences 
in response to stimulation occur both from one indi- 
\ ‘dual to another and from one day to another with 
the same infant; (5) the less intense stimuli arouse a 
smaller percentage of response and fewer movements 
per response than do the more intense stimuli.—R. 
( man (Clark 

4397. Fay, T. S., & Blumgarten, A. S. The sci- 


entist looks at the emotionally unstable child. Part I. 
1935, 1, No. 3. Pp. 24.—Tran- 
scripts of two lectures by the authors are included in 
this pamphlet. The first, by Fay, deals with behavior 
problems children and stresses the importance of 
training and conditioning. The second, by Blum- 
deals with the endocrine aspects of the 
emotional nstable child.—R. Smith (Clark). 

4398. Flory, C. D. Predicting puberty. Child 
Developm., 1935, 6, 1-6.—Statistical analysis of cumu- 
lative anthroy measurements and metacarpal 
X-rays for 80 girls indicates that “the time of the 
appearance of the sesamoid on the distal end of the 
and best single 
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first metacarpal is the simplest 

predictor of puberty in girls." ‘‘Sesamoid appearance 
usually precedes puberty by about two years.’’— 
f ji) vf T eer Wavne) 


4399. Frank, L. K. The problem of child develop- 
ment. Child 1935, 6, 7-18.—The problem 
of child development is that of “discovering the rate 
and direction of changes in the structure and func- 
tions of the child, and of revealing the interrelation- 
ships existing among the several structures, functions, 
processes, and activities as disclosed by their appro- 
priate data.’’ Variations in the pattern of develop- 
mental trends is suggested as a basis for personality 
classifications. The problem of child hygiene, then, 


Developm.., 


is to assist in achieving a symmetrical growth pattern. 
Wayne). 


—F. D. McTeer 
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4400. Furfey, P. H. A note on the relative de- 
velopmental-age scores of urban and rural boys. 
Child Developm., 1935, 6, 88-90.—Analysis of the 
scores of 187 boys, aged 11 to 13 years, shows that the 
urban boys are more mature at each of the ages 
studied and on all but one of the tests involved; 
“they show a precocity equivalent to about a year 
and one third at age eleven, about two years at 
twelve, and about one third of a year at thirteen.’’— 


F. D. McTeer (Wayne). 
4401. Furfey, P. H. The forgotten age of child- 
hood. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1935, 40, 458-460.—The 


period of from six to fourteen years, being one of 
progre ssive socialization, needs more scientific study. 
-J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 


4402. Hamilton, A. E. Good heredity—bad en- 
vironment. Eugen. News, 1935, 20, 31-32.—The 
author refers to psychoneuroses “induced, cultivated 
and built into habit-patterns by an environment 
where nursemaids and governesses, unschooled in 
child development and often deficient in emotional 
control, play an important part in the life of the 
child.’’ Children having this “‘nursemaid variety”’ of 
fear-anxiety neuroses ‘‘show all the symptoms of 
growing up into the kind of men and women who often 
lack courage to make so important a decision as that 
involved in marriage and founding a family.’"—M. V. 
Louden (Pittsburgh). 

4403. Herseni, T. Observatii privitoare la copii 
din Dragus. (Sociological observations concerning 
the children of Dragus.) Arhiva Stt. Reforma soc., 
1933, 11, 51-93.—Social-psychological observatiens 
concerning the children of a Rumanian rural com- 
munity. Why do children associate? Mostly for 
play. Consequently play seems to be the first reason 
of the association of children. Sometimes, however, 
the children associate with a view to some serious 
purpose. An analysis of the behavior of the children 
in association follows. Special attention is given to the 
sentiments, such as friendliness, envy, love, humor. 
The main factors which determine the association of 
children are (1) relatives; (2) neighborhood; (3) age; 
(4) grade in school; (5) capacity to play; (6) sex; 
(7) psychological factors like similarity of tempera- 
ment, feeling, beauty, intelligence, etc. The associa- 
tions are seldom institutionalized.— N. Margineanu 
(Cluj, Rumania). 

4404. Irwin, O. C., & Weiss, L. A. Differential 
variations in the activity and crying of the newborn 
infant under different intensities of light: a compari- 
son of observational with polygraph findings. Univ. 
Ta Stud. Child Welf., 1934, 9, No. 4, 137-147.—Obser- 
vational records of crying and of activity of 90 new- 
born infants were compared with stabilimeter poly- 
graph records. Group averages yielded consistent 
trends by the two methods. 71% of the individual 
cases revealed the same trends of activity and 72% 
the same trends of crying. It is concluded that 
observational records of activity and crying may be 
used with a fair degree of reliability as measures of 
differential factors in the responses of newborn infants 
to different intensities of light.—B. Wellman (lowa). 

4405. Irwin, O. C., & Weiss, L. A. The effect of 
clothing on the general and vocal activity of the new- 
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born infant. Univ. Ja Stud. Child Welf., 1934, 9, 
No. 4, 149-162.—The overt activity and amount of 
crying of 50 newborn infants were studied when 
clothed and unclothed. There was significantly less 
activity and crying when clothed. 94% of the sub- 
jects were quieter when clothed.— B. Wellman (Iowa). 

4406. Irwin, O. C., & Weiss, L. A. The effect of 
darkness on the activity of newborn infants. Univ. 
Ia Stud. Child Welf., 1934, 9, No. 4, 163-175.—The 
activity of newborn infants in darkness was sig- 
nificantly different from that in light. A preliminary 
period of darkness increased the amount of activity 
during a subsequent period of minimal light stimula- 
tion, but decreased it during subsequent dim and 
moderate light periods. Body activity during dark- 
ness cannot be used as a criterion of dark adaptation. 
—B. Wellman (lowa). 

4407. Johnson, M. W. The effect on behavior of 
variations in the amount of play equipment. Child 
Developm., 1935, 6, 56-68.—Observations before and 
after the removal or addition of a portion of the play- 
ground equipment in three different kindergartens 
show evidence that with more equipment the children 
show more bodily exercise, less play with sand and 
dirt, fewer organized games, less undesirable behavior, 
and fewer social contacts than are observed when less 
equipment is available.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne). 

4408. Kinter-Remmlein, M. Study of a group of 
Paris children: their ideas of right and wrong; their 
reactions in situations involving cooperation and 
self-sacrifice. J. soc. Psychol., 1935, 6, 91-106.— 
Tests such as those used in the Character Education 
Inquiry were given to a group of 52 boys and 51 girls 
in Paris as nearly comparable to the American group 
as possible. Total scores for the ‘“‘character sketches”’ 
show no consistent differences in emotional stability. 
Individual items, however, revealed some interesting 
and marked differences. Moral knowledge and pre- 
diction of consequences was markedly better, perhaps 
as a result of specific moral training. On the conduct 
tests, the French children did slightly more work for 
a class prize, and were willing to donate 50% more 
work than the Americans. Intercorrelations of the 
various scores, teacher’s ratings, grades and intelli- 
gence were all fairly low. Some relation was found 
between school grades, deportment marks and 
teacher’s ratings, and between the emotional stability 
test, moral knowledge test, and school success. The 
writer feels that the results offer tentative support 
for the conclusions of Hartshorne and May.—E. B. 
Newman (Columbia). 


4409. Koch, H. L. An analysis of certain forms 
of so-called ‘‘nervous habits’? in young children. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1935, 46, 139-1-70.—Nursery school 
children were observed in 400 half-minute observation 
periods scattered over eight months, with respect to 
several classes of movement mannerisms. Scores were 
recorded as frequencies with which certain parts of 
the body were involved in body-directed adjustment 
patterns, such as rubbing the eyes, sniffing, sucking, 
manipulating the scalp, etc. Reliability coefficients 
for these scores ranged from .77 to .98. The man- 
nerisms were found to occur more frequently in 
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indoor than in outdoor play, and in controlled than 
in free play. Correlations were sought between the 
scores both for total mannerisms and for the par- 
ticular ones and such variables as age, sex, 1Q, con- 
stipation, number of playmates, number of brothers 
and sisters, parental attitudes and home conditions, 
galvanic skin responses, and a variety of social 
behavior patterns observed (passivity, aggression, 
compliance, expressiveness, and the like). The 
findings suggest that many factors contribute to the 
mannerisms: local irritations, gross body involvement 
in occupations, boredom, internal conflict, restraint, 
and degree of aggressiveness. They affect different 
mannerisms in dissimilar ways. A multiple-factor 
analysis of the data is to be reported later.—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

4410. Kramer, F., & Leyen, R. v. d. Entwick- 
lungsverlaiufe ‘‘anethischer, gemiitloser,” psycho- 
pathischer Kinder. (Developmental progress of 
“insensitive, unfeeling,’’ psychopathic children.) Z. 
Kinderforsch., 1934, 43, 305-422.—According to the 
opinion of the authors, predisposition implies only 
the possibility of this or that characteristic develop- 
ment. The importance of the environment is empha- 
sized in the detailed protocols.—P. Krieger (Leipzig). 

4411. Lederer, E. v.. & Ederer, S. Differential- 
diagnostische Daten zur Symptomatologie des ‘‘ner- 
vésen Kindes.” (Differential-diagnostic data for the 
symptomatology of the ‘nervous child.”’) Z. Kinder 


forsch., 1934, 43, 300-304.—P. Krieger (Leipzig). 


4412. Lutz, J. Zum Begriff der Zurechnungs- 
aihigkeit bei Jugendlichen und Kindern. (Toward a 
concept of competency in adolescents and children.) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1934, 1, 101-105.—Adolescents 
cannot be held responsible according to the standards 
set for adults. If standards are set for younger groups 
it is then possible to speak of greater or lesser degrees 
of competency in relation to these standards.—D. 
Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

4413. Michaelis, A. Der psychologische Einfluss 
des Auslandsmilieus auf den deutschen Jugendlichen. 
Beobachtungen an Kindern in Ostasien. (The psy 
chological influence of a foreign environment on young 
Germans. Observations taken on children in eastern 
Asia.) Z. paidag. Psychol., 1933, 6, 212-223.—Chil 
dren of European parents who are brought up in the 
colonies of eastern Asia get no enrichment from their 
superficial contact with the native culture, and no 
stimulus from their sheltered colony life.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

4414. Moragues, J. L’infantila mentida. (Chil- 
dren’s lies.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1933, 1, 416-421.— 
The child speaks from his knowledge of the world, in 
which are combined faulty perception, fantasy, and 
elements of adult reality. While adult fantasy is 
controlled and is predominantly creative, the child’s 
fantasy is uncontrolled, confusing and intoxicating. 
He can be said to lie only when he departs consciously 
from truth as he recognizes it. An adult is usually 
responsible for a child’s lying. The motives behind 
children’s lying vary with the mental development, 
emotional reactions and environment. The chief 
mechanisms are: (1) Lack of understanding, when 
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he answers indifferently “‘yes’’ or “‘no’’ to a question 
beyond his comprehension. (2) Self-interest. These 
tales are often worked out minutely, require more 
intelligence than the other varieties, and are of more 


serious ethical import 3) Self-defense, which covers 
the great majority of all cases and includes lies due to 
indifferencs the easiest way to escape panic, and 
resentment i inquisitiveness. (4) Altruism, the 


ethical value of which requires careful consideration. 
Fantasy, which is really not a lie at all.—M. E. 
Ba timore 


4415. Moragues, J. Esquema de |’evolucio sexuai 


5 
lf 
‘ 


de l’infant. (An outline of the child's sexual develop 

ent k Psicol. Pedag., 1934, 2, 117-119 
Lectures at the University of Barcelona The main 
[ treated were Phases of the child’s sexuality 
autoerotic; exhibitionistic, combined with the de 
velopment of modesty; narcistic or antisocial; and 
sexual initiat Essential characteristics of the 
child's sexualit it demands not an object but self 
satisfactior [he psychological characteristics and 
behavior rmal to each stage. Sexual initiation 
discoveries of the differences in the genitalia, of 
eproduction and puberty; sources of information; 
: s erest in birth than in fertilization 
deas a it childbirth; differences between the reac 
s of rls and boys M. E. Morse (Baltimore) 


1416. Neumann, G. Untersuchungen iiber das 
Verhdltnis zwischen Stiefmutter und Stiefkind. 


Resea : the relations between step-mother 
ind ild Z. paidag. Psychol., 1933, 34, 348 
67 An i stigation in ay schools of Charlotten- 
irg show of the children were raised by a 
5 er I 50 of these cases, relations were 
lial; in 13 f the boys and of the girls, the 
sponses were impersonal; in the rest of the cases 
eling was definitely hostile Courtesy Année 
4417. Nunez, P. F. El suefio en el nifio. rhe 
lream in t Rev. Criminol., B. Aires, 1933, 
120, 702-705 \ report on pt esac ations of dreams of 
‘ between the ages of 6 and 14 years. 
4418. Obrig, I Kinder erzahlen angefangene 
Geschichten weiter. Children’s completions of 
stories begun for them Arb EntwPsychol., 1934, 
13. Pp. 68 R. Willoughby (Clark). 


4419. Olney, E. E., & Cushing, H. M. A brief 
report of the responses of preschool children to com- 
mercially available pictorial materials. Child De- 

m., 1935, 6, 52-55.—When pictures were scored 
terms of the length of time wh ich each of 36 nursery 

| children spent in looking at them, mechanical 
subjects involving Bm, le, dramatic scenes with 
hi n, and 1ical subjects without the human 
element proved most popular. Those pictures re- 
eiving the lowest time scores were small animals, 
silhouettes, and animal activities—F. D. McTeer 

\\ ayne 

4420. Peiper, A. Erregung und Hemmung. (Ex- 
citation and inhibition.) Jb. Kinderhetlk., 1934, 
143, 143-152.—Stimulation of premature infants 
tric bell giving sounds of intensity sufficient 
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to evoke respiratory responses in the sleeping child, 
without causing it to awake or to arouse the “fear 
reaction,’’ demonstrated that to a single stimulation 
the respiratory center reacts first by an excitation 
which is then followed by inhibition, or often by 
periodic respiration. The inhibition lasts from ten to 
fifteen seconds. This unconditioned reflex and the 
allied ‘‘fear reaction,’’ previously studied by the 
writer, thus manifest temporary extinction with 
repetition of the stimulus, as does the sucking reflex 
with satiety, even though the nipple is still grasped. 
K.C. Pratt (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 
4421. Peiper, A. Die bedingten Reflexe im Kindes- 
alter. (Conditioned reflexes in childhood.) Kinder 
drstl. Prax., 1934, §, 551-560.—The author holds that 
child psychology, particularly in Germany, has 
neglected the study of brain processes in favor of the 
unscientific and speculative approach to the problem 
of the existence and nature of consciousness in young 
infants. He reviews the principles of brain activity 
formulated by Pavlov and shows that the experi 
ments by Krasnogorski, as well as his own, demon 
strate their applicability to the development of 
behavior in the child. He believes that the building 
up of conditioned reflexes with reference to the time 
ot feeding of the newborn infant indicates the presence 
of “analyzers’’ below the cerebral level.— K. C. Pratt 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

4422. Rosca, A. Marturia copiilor. (Testimony 
of children.) Satul si Scoala, 1934, 3, 164-166. 
Certain judges incline to believe that one can have a 
relatively high degree of confidence in the testimony 
of children. Children are sincere and do not lie; 
adults are less sincere and lie. This is a mistake. It 
is true that children do not lie consciously; they lie, 
however, unconsciously. They do not make a clear 
distinction between truth and lying. Also, children 
are more suggestible, so that adults can easily in 
fluence their answers. These conclusions are based 
upon Stern’s, Lippman’s and others’ researches as 
well as upon those of the author. He distinguishes 
between free and provoked testimony. In the case of 
free testimony adults are exact in 90.41% of the 
instances, children only in 82.97%. In the case of 
provoked testimony by means of a questionnaire 
adults’ depositions are exact in 84.37% of the in- 
stances and those of children in only 65.53%. It 
follows that if we are justified in considering children’s 
free testimony, we are mistaken in considering their 
provoked testimony. In any case, if we are compelled 
to use the latter, then we must be careful to avoid 
every suggestion.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

4423. Schneckenburger, H. Das soziale Verstind- 
nis des Arbeiterkindes. (Social comprehension in the 
child of working people.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1933, 
34, 374-285.—In a group of 314 children (aged 6-14) 
of working parents who had been shown a picture of 
a poor man getting ready to beat a rich man, 136 
showed disapproval, 88 approval, 46 sought excuses 
for the action, and 44 showed no appreciation of the 
problem.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

4424. Schramm, G. J. Direction of movements of 
children in emotional responses. Child Developm.., 
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1935, 6, 26-51.—“‘In a study of spatial factors as 
influential upon emotional responses, two situations 
were presented. In one the child was restricted and 
five animals (small frog, large frog, white rat, rabbit, 
and paroquet), used as stimuli, were moved toward 
or away from the child. In the other situation, the 
child was free to move and the animal was restricted 
in space. Seeking or approach responses occurred 
more frequently when freedom of movement was 
permitted the child. Analysis of results for con- 
sistency in types of movements under conditions of 
the first situation shows a high percentage of con- 
comitant variation in forward and backward move- 
ments to approaching or receding stimuli. The most 
frequent relationship was withdrawal from a coming 
animal and pursuit of the animal going away.’’—F. D. 
McTeer (Wayne). 

4425. Smith, M. E. A study of some factors in- 
fluencing the development of the sentence in pre- 
school children. J. genet. Psychol., 1935, 46, 182-212. 

Records of the conversations of 220 children ranging 
from 18 to 72 months in age were analyzed. Increase 
in age (especially mental age) was marked by use of 
longer and more compound, complex and negative 
sentences, less monologue, more inflected forms of 
verbs, and other changes. In conversations with 
adults as compared with conversations with other 
children there were longer and more compound sen- 
tences, more questions, fewer imperatives. Sex 
differences were slight except at two years, when girls 
excelled boys. Divided into social classes, those of 
the higher used longer sentences and more questions 
and made fewer errors. Sentence length and vocabu- 
lary were positively correlated.—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 


4426. Stubbs, E. M. The effect of the factors of 
duration, intensity, and pitch of sound stimuli on the 
responses of newborn infants. Univ. Ja Stud. Child 
Welf., 1934, 9, No. 4, 75-135.—Higher percentages of 
newborn infants responded to sound stimuli of longer 
than of shorter duration; durations used were three, 
five and fifteen seconds. 75 infants were tested. 
Louder intensities gave higher percentages of response; 
the intensities used were 30, 50, 70 and 85 sensation 
units. Change in the pitch of the stimulus to 128, 
256, 1024 and 4096 cycles had less effect than duration 
and intensity.— B. Wellman (lowa). 


4427. Tramer, M. Ueber die zeitliche Beziehung 
kérperlicher und psychischer Reifung. (On the 
temporal relationship of physical and mental matura- 
tion.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1934, 1, 115-122.—A 
discussion of discrepancy of pubertal growth illus- 
trated by some cases from the writer’s practice.—D. 
Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


4428. Vermeylen, G. Développement intellectual 
et milieu. (Intellectual development and environ- 
ment.) J. belge Neurol. Psychiat., 1935, 35, 121-126. 
—A report based on the study of 50 children of central 
and eastern Europe to determine the influence of the 
social level and the environment on the intellectual 
development. The children who all came from rural 
districts were submitted to psychometric tests. The 
author compares his results with those of other authors 
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and finds that the relative intellectual level does not 
vary much for these different countries. According 
to studies made in the United States, reported by 
Decroly, the proportion of the influence of the en 
vironment could be put at 17% and that of heredity 
at 33%; an exceptionally favorable setting might raise 
the [Q 20 points, while the most unfavorable environ 
ment might lower it 20 points, but these are extreme 
cases. In the studies of Terman the percentage of 
children of higher IQ is much greater than in those 
reported by the author.— H. Syz (Cornell 

4429. Vygotski, L.S. [Learning and development 
in the preschool age. The mental development of 
children.) Moscow: Uchpedgiz, 1935. Pp. 12.—The 
pedagogical program of kindergartens must be based 
on the age peculiarities of the preschool age. The first 
main trait is that the child in the first three years of 
life learns by his own program 
In the school the contents of learning are 
the pedagogical program (reactive learning). The 
type of learning in the preschool age (3-7 years) is 
of the spontaneous-reactive type, and i 
from one type to the other is characteristic for the 
mental development in this period. After 3 years a 
new type of learning is possible for the child. The 
program must lead the child to a de 
be a program of a whole systematic cycle of education 


spontaneous learning 


defined by 


the transiti 


aim, mus 


finite 


sut this program must be also a program of the Id 
corresponding to his emotional interests and é 
peculiarities of his thinking. Adults think by the uss 


of conceptions. In the preschool age percepti 
dominates, and in social contacts the child gradually 
learns to generalize. The preschool-age programs 
can be called embryonal teaching or ‘‘pre-teaching 


—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

4430. Vygotski, L. S. [The mental development 
of children in the process of learning.) Mosco. 
Uchpedgiz, 1935. Pp. 136.—The book conta t 
last investigations of the late L. S. Vygotski, the 
well-known Russian pedologist and psychologist 


the field of development and learning Their su 
stance is in the preschool and school age, dynamics 
of the pupil’s mental development in connection wit! 
his learning process, the development of life—and 
scientific notions (concepts), and some other ques 
tions, which are discussed from the following point 


view of the author: The learning 


process of mental development, bu 
ing directs the mental development of chi 
provoking a series of such pr 
which are impossible without teaching. The psych 
logical testing can establish only the level of the 
actual mental development The dynamics of the 
future mental development of children 
covered only by investigating the zone 
mental development.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad 
4431. Vygotski, S. V. [The problem of learning 
and mental development in school age. The mental 
development of children.] Moscow: Uchpedgiz 
1935. Pp. 17.—The central problem of educational! 
psychology is the question of the interrelations of 
learning and mental development. After a critical 
survey of the modern theories the author states the 
following point of view: Learning begins long before 


cesses ) Gcevei 


Can ve dis 


of the next 
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the school period, but the school teaching brings 
principally new factors into the child’s mental de- 
velopment The right relations of learning and 
mental development can be stated only when two 
levels of mental development have been investigated. 
Psychologists of today know how the actual level of 
the child's mental development is investigated; but 
the dynamics of future development can be stated 
zone of the next mental development 
is also found. From the concept of the zone of the 
development is derived the following 
best teaching before the 
he — provokes 


only when the 
next mental 
hypothesis The 
child's mental development 
lutional processes which < 


KOCS on 


a series of ev re impossible 


without teaching.—A. Yarmolenko [oles 

4432. Walter, F. Zur Soziologie der Schulklasse 
in der Vorpubertat. On the sociology of the school 
class during pre-puberty Z. pddag. Psychol., 1933, 
34, 173-184 In the first years of school, the school 
class does not yet constitute a social organism. Dur- 
ing the peri id of pre-puberty (10-13 vears) the most 
diverse for f collective organization begin to de- 
velop One can ol serve community relationships, 
relations between subordination and _ leadership, 
states of struggle, juridical relations, and aspects 
which characterize the psychology of the crowd 
Courtesy Année psycho 

4433. Weil, H. Ergebnisse einer Umfrage zur 
Psychologie der ‘Schulliige. Resu It of an investiga- 
tion concerning lying in schools.) Z. padag. Psychol 
1933, 7-8, 289-2 194 [he subjects were 644 pupils. 
23% of the boys and 21% of the girls lied in a spirit 
of camaradie: 17' of the boys and 14% of the girls 
lied for fear of punishment; about 10% of both the 
boys and girls lied for convenience; 6.4% of the boys 
and 20.7‘ f the = lied on account of vanity 
Court Année p ho 

4434. Weil, J. Selihenwatens der Verwahrlosung. 


Early symptoms of delinquency Manns pddag. 
Mag., 1934, No. 1385. Pp. 126.—R. R. Willoughbd) 
Clark 

4435. Weiss, L. A. Differential variations in the 


amount of activity of newborn infants under con- 
tinuous light and sound stimulation. Univ. la Siud. 


Child Welf., 1934, 9, No. 4, 9-74.—Newborn infants 
decreased activity with increase of light intensity. 
[he intensities used were minimal (about .002 foot 


candles), dim (.02 foot-candles at the level of the 


subject's eyes) and moderate 3.9 foot-candles) 
The stimuli wer stained five to six minutes. In 
fants were less active under sound stimuli of 75 
decibels sustained five to six minutes than under 


50 decibels 


under 50 decibels than in 
both of which resulted in 
produced markedly 


Wellman 


active 
silence stimuli, 
quieting effects when used alone, 
effects when together.—B 


and less 
[wo sensory 
greater used 
(lowa) 

4436. Wenger, M. A., & Williams, H. M. Experi- 
mental studies of learning in infants and preschool 
children. P Bull., 1935, 32, 276-305.—Brief 
summaries of contributions on many types of learning 
problems furnish a broad survey under the following 
heads: conditioning in general; conditioning of emo- 


, 
yVcoroL. 


tional responses; skill; associative learning; discrimin- 
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ative learning; problem solving; factors affecting 
learning (general development, specific factors). 
The transition from anecdotal and biographical to 
experimental methods has brought increasing empha- 
sis on controls, but interest is now shifting from tech 
niques to analysis of learning as a process. Differ- 
ences between children, animals and adults have been 
demonstrated, especially where the learning may 
involve language and other symbolic processes. A 
bibliography of 99 titles —J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 


4437. Wile, I.S. Emotional behavior during ne 
childhood. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1935, 142, 24-2 
Emphasis in pediatrics has been placed upon physic al 
problems, but actually child physiology and child 
psychology are c vena interacting and inseparable. 
Emotional behavior is the unifying factor in childhood 
reactions and experiences and the conditioning is 
both internal and external. Infantile behavior is 
characterized by uncontrolled emotional trends and 
such emotional behavior is symptomatic and an index 
of vitality. The importance of childhood emotions, 
immediate and future, is discussed and the greater 
importance of psychic factors as contrasted to physical 
factors is illustrated by comparison of a phobia with 
measles. Emotional instability may arise from or- 
ganic defects, physical or psychic trauma. Familiarity 
with the natural emotions and their range of expres- 
sion in health and disease is essential as well as the 
appreciation of the relationship between emotions 
and physical states, such as disobedience and fatigue. 
Emotional activity is implicit in all structure, func- 
tion, reaction, and experience, and it is incumbent 
upon the pediatrician to treat children as unitary 
integrated organisms.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital ). 

4438. Wulff, M. Phantasie und Wirklichkeit im 
Seelenleben des Kleinkindes. (Imagination and 
reality in the mental life of the small child.) Z 
psvchoanal. Pddag., 1934, 8, 306-318.—To the child 
reality is not opposed to imagination, but consists 
of his own subjective experiences and the produc ts of 
his primitive thinking. The world of imagination 
normally predominates for the small child, who pro 
jects his experiences (animism). The language of 
fairy tales is easily grasped by primitives and children, 
though foreign to ‘the realistic, abstract thinking of 
adults, mainly because their contents consist of 
typically infantile ‘‘complexes:’’ attempts at solving 
mysteries of birth, death, origin of man, relationships 
between father, mother and siblings, as well as of 
infantile wishes: to be the biggest, strongest, brightest. 
These are products of primitive thinking rather than 
primitive imagination. Ruthless destruction of this 
‘imaginative’ world leads to feelings of inferiority, 
while indefinite continuance results in introversion. 
The adult has gradually to lead the child to the world 
of reality by strengthening his affective connections 
with it. While imagination serves as catharsis for the 
child's wishes, identification with and imitation of a 
loved one lead him to the adult world of reality.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


[See also abstracts 4013, 4061, 4062, 4126, 4238, 
4243, 4244, 4253, 4266, 4279, 4299, 4339, 4348, 4391. } 
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This new text codrdinates the experimental 
results of modern psychology in a strikingly 
new presentation of psychology for the first- 
year college student. 
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The whole treatment of psychology in this text is unusually clear, thorough, 
and well-organized. For the first time in an elementary text the close 


interrelation of sensory and motor responses is shown, making for a more 





comprehensive, better integrated definition of mind. A new and simpler 





solution to the problem of determinism is given, and the treatment of many 
other topics such as personality, learning, and thought is also especially 


noteworthy. The large accumulation of experimental findings is constantly 











drawn on to substantiate the statements made in the text and to give the 








student an idea of the data upon which modern theories of psychology are 


based. The book is interestingly written, making clear to the student the social 


significance of the study of psychology and its relation to his other studies. 
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